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This Is Our Task 


It takes strong men to make great cities rise 

From neighborhoods around their village squares, 
To build vast structures challenging the skies, 
Above a network of broad thoroughfares. 

It takes wise men to write a country’s law— 

Just law, that satisfies men’s sense of right; 

That brings consent, not abject following. 

It takes men who see God, as prophets saw 

His Holy plan, to hold aloft the light 

That guides a nation to high purposing. 


The love of freedom bred such in our land; 

Yet these are but a page in history, 

Unless their children learn to understand 

The truth they must believe to keep them free. 
This is our task, to whom the minds of youth 
Are given, clean as fresh-plowed, unsown fields. 
We must plant well that from their flowerage 
They bring no harvest other than the truth, 
Untainted by the cankered weed that yields 

A poison fatal to their heritage. 


We know these times of ours are perilous— 
Our skills and knowledges inadequate. 

We turn to Thee, O God! Demand of us 

That souls, not minds alone, be dedicate. 
Touch Thou our lips with fire, oh, show us how 
To live, as well as teach, that common good— 
Not might—may dominate the hearts of men: 
For there are those within our classrooms now 
Who must unfurl the flag of brotherhood 

If Peace can walk upon our land again. 


HELEN BABSON 
Los Angeles Alumne Chapter 
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The Need for Responsible Leadership 


EDWIN A. LEE” 


HOSE of us who have served the profession of education for any considerable 
| pene can remember no time when the need for responsible leadership was so 
imperative nor the demands upon leaders so insistent and baffling. 

Consider, for example, some of the problems faced by educational leaders in this 
year of our Lord, 1952. There is the phenomenon of population growth bringing to 
the doors of our school houses increasing numbers of children by the tens of thou- 
sands, with no perceptible trend toward leveling off in the foreseeable future. 
Coupled with this inescapable pressure is the fact that everywhere these school 
houses are inadequate in number and capacity to handle the existing load, and have 
been since World War I. Add to this deficit the alarming shortage of teachers who 
meet even bare minimum standards of preparation. Add again, in attempting to 
remedy this shortage, the competition for youth imposed by the demands of the 
armed forces and the lure of business and industry, and the formidable nature of 
providing good schools becomes even more clear. On top of this, pile the facts of 
inflation resulting in costs which have more than doubled in recent years for every- 
thing from pencils and paper to books and buildings—reflected, of course, in tax 
bills not only for schools but for all government—and the task of leadership com- 
mences to assume its true proportions. That any sensible individual willingly chooses 
to enter upon a career of educational leadership with all of its worries, frustrations, 
defeats, and often calumny, constitutes one of the human phenomena of our time. 
For it is true that men and women of intelligence, integrity, and good will are today 
as never before accepting the challenge to give their lives to conquering the diff- 
culties involved in providing a satisfactory and effective education to all the children 
of all the people. If the time ever comes when this ceases to be so, then it will be 
time for another Gibbon to start writing about the decline and fall of American 
democracy. 

The problems of leadership in American education have been intensified in 
recent months by waves of criticisms breaking against the public schools. That these 
have been tests of educational leadership is quite clear. That they have been even 
more significantly tests of community intelligence and citizen responsibility has 
unfortunately not been so apparent. 


& EDWIN A. LEE, Dean of the School of Education, University of California, Los 
Angeles, has served in many professional capacities including Superintendent of 
Schools in San Francisco and as member of the Educational! Policies Commission. 
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These criticisms run the gamut from the perennial cry that schools cost too much 
to the fantastic assertion that all modern teaching is subversive and that the only 
safeguard for the American way of life is to discontinue all publicly supported 
education and return to private institutions of learning. In between are to be found 
propositions that would neutralize teaching and those who teach; keep from the 
classrooms all thinking or discussion concerning ‘‘controversial issues’; destroy 
certain textbooks and rewrite others in terms of the philosophy of life, government, 
race, and religion held by the proponents. Hardly a week goes by that the press does 
not report some fresh assault upon the citadel of public education, with not infre- 
quently some leader the focus of the attack. 

The disturbing aspect of the matter to the thoughtful student of contemporary 
education is the uncritical acceptance of the criticisms by a far-too-large segment of 
the general public. Let some small group of dissidents state that the teaching of 
reading is being neglected in our elementary schools and immediately the battle is 
on. Let some group in the name of their pro-Americanism claim that teaching about 
the United Nations or UNESCO is un-American and immediately it is insisted that 
all such “subversive’’ teaching shall be banned. People seem to want to believe the 
worst and to listen to self-appointed prophets who in many cases aspire to be 
leaders. That some actually become leaders is one of the most terrifying develop- 
ments in current American life. 

There are some individuals in positions of educational leadership who think that 
the most important characteristic of a leader is an ear which reaches to the ground 
with an aural sensitivity that registers every criticism. Such leaders attempt to answer 
the criticisms, from whatever source, by modifying the course of study, banning the 
textbook, reprimanding and sometimes discharging personnel—anything to stop 
the criticism! 

The responsible leader responds in a different fashion. He recognizes, first of all, 
that a public school, belonging as it does to the people, should not and cannot be 
immune to criticism. The better leader he is the more does he welcome legitimate 
and well-intentioned examination of the program of the school system he adminis- 
ters. However, he will ask himself at least two questions concerning any critical 
statement made about policy, program, or personnel: (a) are the allegations based 
upon evidence that will stand scrutiny, and (b) do the conclusions drawn reasonably 
flow from the evidence? If the answers to these two questions are in the affirmative, 
he will know that there are decisions to be made and actions to be taken to remedy 
the situation disclosed. The better leader he is the quicker will be his effective 
response. If, however, the answers are negative or doubtful, there are two more 
questions he will ask: (c) are the integrity and good faith of those making the 
allegations reasonably beyond question, and (d) do those making the criticisms and 
demanding changes represent a substantial proportion of the responsible citizenry 
of the community? If the answer to these two questions is affirmative, leadership 
requires that patiently but skillfully he and his staff shall present the facts, clearly 
interpreted, trusting that through typical democratic discussion of all the issues the 
truth will emerge and decisions acceptable to all will be reached. It is when he is 
convinced that there is lack of integrity, or that the group is in no sense representa- 
tive of community sentiment, or both, that his powers of leadership face tests deep 
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and subtle in their character. He must deal with people in whom emotion sometimes 
displaces reason, vituperation frequently supplants factual presentation, and anger 
and hysteria are often in control. To give way and resort, even slightly, to the same 
tactics, is to retreat. No finer leadership in education is being displayed anywhere 
today than in those communities in which superintendents and their associates are, 
with dignity and without fear, meeting the attacks on public education. Patiently, 
accurately, indefatigably they are holding high the torch of learning in a free society. 
All honor to them. 

There are certain characteristics which mark such leaders as have just been 
described. It would seem axiomatic that a leader must know where he is going, both 
immediately and remotely, and that this knowing is based upon continued and pro- 
found examination of his own philosophy of education. No man can be a true 
leader who shifts his basic direction with every wind that blows. It may be necessary 
sometimes to reduce sail, and even upon occasions to tack, but always the destination 
will be clear, and each day will show progress toward the goal. This implies that a 
leader is something more than an efficient executive, or accountant, or engineer. He 
is in addition an educational philosopher who is constantly examining the institution 
of public education and the society it serves in order that he may discern ever more 
clearly the direction which public education should take. That this demands time, in 
an always busy schedule, for calm and uninterrupted reflection is self-evident. 

It follows quite logically that a second characteristic of leadership is the ability to 
delegate responsibility to others. No man can be a detail-man and a leader at the 
same time, and it is at this point that many who could be effective and even great 
leaders fail. Implicit in this characteristic is the ability to choose co-workers who can 
carry the load delegated to them. Implicit, too, is the ability to assume that the 
problem or problems, having been delegated to competent minds and hands, will be 
solved as well as human ingenuity can devise. None of these is easy to achieve, of 
course, but no man can possibly lead for long or wisely who does not possess and 
practice the art of delegation of responsibility. 

By definition a leader is one who has followers, but one who essays to lead must 
take care not to get too far ahead of his followers. A wise superintendent I knew, 
who lived when horses were an important factor in our daily life, once put it this 
way—a leader should never get so far ahead of his followers that his tugs get loose 
from the singletree. What he meant was that there is danger that a leader will get 
completely out of touch with the people of the community he is trying to serve, that 
he will move faster than the community can or wants to move. He meant, too, that 
unless there is a sense of contact, a ‘‘pull on the tugs,’ one cannot be sure there are 
followers. Always the leader is faced with the two-fold problem of leadership—the 
necessity that there shall be vision, the far look ahead; and the necessity that there 
shall be recognition of the reality of the here-and-now factor of the people whom it 
is his privilege and responsibility to lead. 

A third characteristic required of a leader, any leader, but particularly an educa- 
tional leader, is personal integrity. This may seem a trite statement, but it cannot be 
overemphasized, Unless a man or woman is unassailable in his or her public and 
private life there can be no lasting leadership. This is not to say that school leaders 
must be saints. It is to say that such virtues as honesty, courage, decency, fair-dealing, 
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loyalty to friends and associates must be an essential part of his makeup, never to be 
sacrificed to expediency in personal or public affairs. A leader can be permitted mis- 
takes (never the same one more than once), but he cannot be permitted to lie, or 
cheat, or steal, or double deal. It is to the high credit of the educational leaders of 
America that but few have failed in this regard. We do well, however, to bear it 
always in mind, for leadership of American education is a sacred trust, second to 
none imposed upon those who choose or are chosen to lead in the life of this nation. 

There are, of course, other characteristics but, in the main, they flow from those 
which have just been mentioned. The articles that follow will set them forth in 
varying fashion and degree. The young man or woman who chooses to try to be a 
leader chooses at once a difficult and rewarding path. That public education needs 
and will always need competent and inspired leaders is the lode-star that should 
draw the best of youth into the educational profession. Though the path is beset by 
hazards and challenges and is often lonely and heartbreaking, those who have trod 
it any distance would choose no other path if they were to choose again. 


tl AO 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


Beginning with the Spring, 1953, issue, the Journal will publish annually 
the comprehensive list of educational books compiled by the Education De- 
partment of the Enoch Pratt Free Library. 

The value of this bibliography is, of course, well established ; it is the most 
nearly complete listing of educational publications in the United States. 
Carter Alexander (in his How To Locate Educational Information and Data) 
designates it as one of the best educational book lists, and writes, ‘“This list 
can save much time in completing check lists of publications in different 
fields of education, locating an obscure educational book or pamphlet, and 
securing the addresses of publishers who are not well known.” For almost 
twenty years the bibliography appeared in School and Society, but more re- 
cently has been appearing in the Phi Delta Kappan. 

In publishing this bibliography, Pi Lambda Theta enlarges its sphere of 
influence and contributes a valuable service to the profession. 

















Leadership, An Ideal and a Fact 


VIRGINIA RICHARD * 


EADERS and leadership have attracted the attention of writers and scholars for as 
L long as civilization has been translated to the printed page. Ever since man first 
rose above the mere functions of survival, his social heritage has been punctuated 
with the marks of leadership—the impress of those lives which have come into 
prominence and left their influence indelibly printed upon their own and future 
generations. There have been leaders in every field of human endeavor, and their 
leadership has been duly recorded and appraised. But the concept of leadership as 
such, and the characteristics common to those who have so distinguished themselves, 
are not as well documented as their deeds. 

We shall discuss briefly the concept of leadership, and ideals which determine 
the pattern of leadership in a democracy such as ours; make a cursory statement of 
some of the distinguishing characteristics of leaders; and draw a few conclusions 
about the role of American education in the preparation and cultivation of responsi- 
ble leaders for the future. 


A CONCEPT OF LEADERSHIP 


Men have lived and moved in groups in their quest for survival through all the 
phases of the social evolution of human affairs to the present complexities of civili- 
zation. Leaders and leadership have inevitably appeared in every social context, how- 
ever simple or complex. The long history of human experience is largely a chronicle 
of men and events and, while it yields no well formulated answer to the question of 
whether it is the man who makes the times or the times that make the man, it is clear 
that leadership is a social force which may leave either good or evil in its wake. 

Let us begin, then, with the premise that leadership is essentially a function which 
emerges when individuals come together to carry on a common task. The ensuing 
relationship between leader and group is a decisive factor which tends to define the 
means and the ends involved in achieving the common goal and determines whether 
leadership shall be a function for good or evil. While the facets of leadership are 
many, in its broadest sense leadership is a social force wherein the ideals and human 
values of its participating members exert a strong influence upon what shall be its 
outcome. It follows that responsible leadership in a democracy is first an ideal before 
it can be maintained in fact. 


© VIRGINIA RICHARD, Associate Editor of Pi Lambda Theta Journal. (See Journal 
XXX (Winter, 1951) 146) 
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To paraphrase Lewis Mumford' on the place of ideals in human conduct: Our 
ideals, however imperative and absolute they may seem, are historically conditioned 
and subject to pressures of time and place. We must recognize that the ideal is a 
compass point and not a destination. One steers by the fixed North Star, not in order 
to reach an ideal north, but in order to find a fair haven. If we can agree that a 
democratic society is the haven we seek, the ideals and guiding principles of a 
democracy provide us with a North Star. What then, should be the distinguishing 
characteristics of leadership in such a social framework? 


LEADERSHIP IN A DEMOCRACY 


The salient characteristics of a democratic society are traceable to such funda- 
mental ideas as these. A democracy is something more than just a form of govern- 
ment. As a way of life, democracy involves the whole gamut of social relationships, 
with a maximum of faith in, and respect for, the dignity and potentiality of the 
individual. As a form of government, it is organized and administered by and for 
the people. In American democracy, for example, freedom with responsibility is 
ensured by a system of checks and balances in which the rule is by measure of 
majority opinion. A traditional concern for the greatest good of the greatest number 
is a guiding principle for instinct and conscience, law and statute, in leaders and 
laymen alike. Therefore, the conditions of leadership in a democratic society can be 
reduced to three. 1. There must be equality of opportunity. 2. Leadership must be by 
suggestion and persuasion rather than domination. 3. The assumption of responsi- 
bility by the group members, individually and collectively, is a distinctive function 
of leadership in such a social climate in spite of the fact that simultaneously a wide 
diffusion of responsibility is regarded as the best safeguard against dictatorship. 

We have said that leadership is essentially a function and differs in kind by virtue 
of the method of its exercise. Wilbur A. Yauch has put it this way. “Who deter- 
mines the goals, and what method is used in selecting them? If the goals are solely 
those of the leader, and the method is direction of others to achieve these goals, the 
process is clearly dictatorial. . . . If the goals are those which have been cooperatively 
determined by all, including the leader, and the method is that of group discussion 
and cooperative planning, the leadership is democratic.” 

The main point of distinction between leadership in a democracy and leadership 
by dictatorship is that the former, unlike the latter, is not only concerned with the 
nature of the end results, but is equally concerned about the process by which end 
results are obtained. Subterfuge, command, and coercion are among the methods 
employed to exercise power over people. Stimulation of common interest, persua- 
sion, cooperative action—all of these create power with people. 

As in any social context, leadership appears as inevitably in the home, in the 
school, and in the community as well as in the realms of science, statesmanship, and 
the arts. In a democracy leadership is not vested by heredity in, or confined to, any 
certain class or group. Leaders are not leaders perforce, but must of themselves 
emerge to positions of leadership when and where the need and the call arise. 


* Mumford, Lewis. The Conduct of Life, (N. Y.: Harcourt Brace and Co., 1951) p. 166. 
*Yatth, Wilbur A. Improving Human Relations in School Administration, (N. Y.: Harper and 
Brothers, 1949) p. 14. 
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Equal opportunity lays open the way for anyone who proves himself equal to the 
task. 

In the words of Ordway Tead, “Leaders guide and develop individuals so that 
they may the better share in realizing group ends, in the shaping of which they also 
share.”* Group action for the satisfaction of the leader alone is not justifiable. 
Though the leader may be the object of great admiration, he must nevertheless lead 
because he offers people something worth attaining. Tead defines this power as a 
real human creation and a product of the psychological fact that in human affairs 
the whole is greater than the sum of its parts. 

In our American democracy, leaders, especially in the realm of politics, are apt to 
find themselves under attack from those whom they aspire to serve. Leaders in a 
democracy must withstand these tests of public confidence, for there remains a tra- 
ditional suspicion of the age-old human tendency for leadership to deteriorate into 
domination or self aggrandizement. The suspicion is often sufficiently justified, so 
that no leader entirely escapes critical scrutiny. Our political Constitution was 
framed precisely with this in mind. It provides for decentralization of power 
expressly so that man’s tendency to sacrifice the virtues of responsible leadership for 
a love of power cannot be allowed to flourish. 


LEADER CHARACTERISTICS 


Are there characteristics which the leaders in a democratic society can be said to 
possess? There are some qualities of both mind and character which tend to be 
typical in effective leadership. First, intelligence and superior ability in the particular 
area of activity are fundamental. While it is popular to emphasize more obvious 
attributes and personality traits as most characteristic of leaders, the intellectual 
factor cannot be ignored. Any distinction between social leadership and leadership 
in the intellectual sense tends to be inarticulate and unfounded. The capacity to 
analyze information and conditions quickly and accurately, to organize, to make 
rapid and intelligent decisions, and initiate new activities is required of leaders in 
almost every leadership situation—from the simple to the complex. A superior 
verbal as well as non-verbal intelligence is essential to this capacity. High intellec- 
tual ability, developed by formal education or otherwise is, therefore, indispensable 
to effective leadership. Individual initiative, versatility, enthusiasm, friendliness, 
poise, persuasiveness, and originality, are some of the more obvious traits which are 
characteristic of leaders at any level. Under the more complex demands of leader- 
ship, social vision, courage, and loyalty are exceedingly important factors in the 
personality and character pattern. Psychologists have tried in vain to measure out 
the personal qualities which would result in leadership, but as Luella Cole* points 
out, there are in the exercise of leadership certain imponderables which will no 
doubt continue to elude measurement and prophecy for some time to come. We do 
know that the relationship of the particular personality pattern to the situation is a 
very real but elusive factor. In a democracy where ideals and values determine both 
the means and the ends of leadership, the acceptable characteristics of leaders are 
those which are compatible with the society which they serve. So, character, sound 


*Tead, Ordway. The Art of Leadership, (N. Y. and London: Whittlesey House McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1935), p. 14. 
*Cole, Luella, Psychology of Adolescence, (N. Y.: Farrar and Rinehart Inc., 1936), pp. 114-115. 
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judgment, and social integrity are important if leadership in a democracy is to be 
for the general welfare. In American democracy we also require humanity and 
humility. 

ROLE OF EDUCATION 

Educational leadership is of vital importance in the defense and maintenance of 
the rights and privileges entrusted to the people by the Constitution of these United 
States. In the report of the Survey of the Pasadena City Schools (1951), the pur- 
poses of American education were set forth succinctly in these words, ‘‘Besides pro- 
viding the tools by which, according to individual abilities, the practical problems of 
everyday living may be solved, it is the duty and responsibility of the schools to 
furnish also a guarantee of the right to exercise those abilities in a free society.’ 
American education has grown from its very beginning out of a recognized need for 
educating the citizens of a democracy so that they may understand and participate in 
the processes of self-government. In the education of both youth and adults, aca- 
demically and vocationally, preparation for good and useful citizenship is the fore- 
most responsibility of our public schools. 

Our educational institutions’ deep concern with the development of indi- 
viduals for the most effective participation in a democratic society is reflected in 
methodology, curricula, in all educational literature, and in a wide variety of special 
programs designed to meet as nearly as possible the individual needs of all. How- 
ever, while up-grading the sub-normal and the handicapped is significant to the 
general welfare, education for leadership is equally important. It is as socially sig- 
nificant and educationally sound to further to its fullest extent the development of 
the already talented, as it is to broaden the horizons of the less fortunate. Education 
cannot hope to create in people the superior abilities and special talents which seem 
to result in leadership, but it can give a full measure of direction and guidance to 
those who are already so endowed. Since it does not follow that leadership is always 
put to good purpose, education must be increasingly alert to its influence and 
responsibility in the preparation and training of leaders. The characteristics of leader- 
ship can be easily identified from early childhood, and the trend of their develop- 
ment through adolescence to adulthood is not a matter which can be left to chance. 
Should we not recognize then, that at least some of the qualities typically found in 
leaders are more innate than acquired, and others are capable of cultivation and 
improvement? All of the even ideally desirable qualifications do not necessarily 
appear in every leadership situation nor are they all equally required of every leader. 
But traits which give direction to what we shall call “the power to influence’ bear 
strengthening, and cultivation can refine and improve the qualities of leadership. 
Potential leaders must be loyal as well as equal to the cause of those they serve. 

The education of citizens in a democracy is more than the mere acquisition of 
accumulated knowledge interspersed with a succession of experiences in the proc- 
esses of democracy. For the truly enlightened citizenship and leadership toward 
which we aspire, it is not the function of education to teach what to think, but how 
to think—and how to think creatively with the attributes of honor, determination, 
and inspiration. 


* Hill, Clyde M. and Morrisett, Lloyd N., Directors, Report of the Survey of the Pasadena City 
Schools, a Cooperative Study, 1951-1952. p. 521. 














Responsible Editorial Reporting 


WILMA MORRISON#* 


fi performance of the American public toward its schools is like that of the 
blind men who each touched an elephant in a different place, then described him 
belligerently as, like a snake, like a tree, like a wall. 

In no other field do so many deduce so much from so little. 

If the ten-year-old next door can’t read anything more involved than a comic 
strip balloon, Mrs. Jones declares the schools do not teach children to read any more. 
If he hasn’t memorized the Gettysburg address or the Preamble to the Constitution, 
the bridge club and the local editor get the word that the schools have discontinued 
American history. 

If the bright boy draws an English teacher who gives him a reading list of Tom 
Swift or Rover Boy caliber, his relatives announce that all English teachers are dopes 
and what can you expect of the public schools anyway? 

To add to the confusion, this shotgun generalization works in reverse. Mr. and 
Mrs. Public see a pamphlet from an unidentified organization that charges that sub- 
version is rampant in the little Red Schoolhouse. Without asking any questions, they 
pinpoint this generalization down to their own school staff. Or they belabor the local 
administration with documents that inveigh against socialist or communist influences 
said to be operating at Harvard or Yale—or Defunct University. 

It is such judgments by generalization that make the education editor’s job an 
exercise in semantics. There are more “loaded” words in school reporting than in a 
political campaign in full cry. The words social studies, progressive (with or without 
a capital P), even report cards are highly explosive. Along with dozens of other 
terms in the educational vocabulary, they have lost all dictionary definition. In fact, 
they have lost all their original educational meaning. When seen in print, they 
translate to whatever are the reader’s preconceived prejudices. Just these three 
harmless looking words can mean to the reader anything from the disintegration of 
discipline in the schools to a Kremlin plot to destroy the individual enterprise 
system. 

Among all these generalizations, loaded words, and the “pedaguese’” with 
which the educators short-cut their explanations of the schools, the school editor 
sweats and wallows in frustration—trying somehow to get the public to let go its 
grip on the school elephant’s tail, or trunk, or leg, long enough to open its eyes and 
examine the whole “critter.” 


& WILMA MORRISON, Education Editor of The Oregonian, Portland, Oregon, was 
cited by the Education Writers Association for her outstanding contributions to the 
progress. of education writing. 
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Reporting the schools is like doing chemical experiments in which there is an 
“unknown” that is always a high explosive. You never know when a side reaction 
is going to blow up the laboratory. 

Those traditional standards of the press—objectivity and accuracy—won't cover 
the job of the education editor. His is a job of translating. The fact that it is neces- 
saty to explain, sometimes to the point of the ridiculously elementary—the most 
American of American institutions, the public schools, is a sad and exasperating com- 
mentary on these frightened times. 

As a friend said after seeing a school board meeting derailed for hours by a shot- 
gun blast of accusations—a blast that permitted no answers—'‘Maybe the critics 
have something. Maybe the schools are no good, if so many of their products have 
grown up to mistrust the system that produced them.” 

Consolation lies in the fact that, for all their noise and costly nuisance effect, 
the number of persons who are sharpshooting at public education for the sake of 
shooting, is few. For every one of these extremists, there are hundreds who support 
the system that makes our democratic government possible and hundreds whose 
criticisms are constructive and who need only facts to think through to right 
conclusions. 

How, then, to get them the facts? 

The newspaper is the continuing means, the only means, of giving the entire 
public a knowledge of what the schools are trying to do and what they contend with 
in doing it. I am not talking about sporadic, “look-how-wonderful”’ articles on new 
educational tricks, or periodic spates of stories that precede tax elections. I mean 
continuous reporting that airs every problem that comes before the school board, 
together with the opinions and discussion that led to each decision. All the action, 
including the times the board trips over its own policies or lack Of policies. Week-in, 
week-out reporting that presents the dilemmas that go with each of the hundreds of 
school pressures that boards and administrators deal with continually. Only 
through the newspapers, with continuous coverage, can the background picture, com- 
plicated as it is, of a democratic school system reach the people. And only this knowl- 
edge of all that is behind Johnny's classroom, can insulate the public against rumor 
and vague propaganda. 

Schools and concerned parents are right when they emphasize a “responsible” 
press. Accuracy, objectivity, competency do not cover the school reporter’s job. 
Responsibility applied to the press means exactly what it should mean when applied 
to every citizen, every school administrator, and teacher—a first focus on children. 
The newspaper should apply all its rules for news coverage of any other public 
agency, then add to that the consciousness that involved is the welfare of thou- 
sands of children. Adding 60,000 kids (in Portland) as background characters in 
every school story, does not subvert the news and does not lessen the coverage—dquite 
the contrary. It does alter the treatment. 

How do you get a responsible press, one that is so conscious of its responsibility 
to those 60,000 youngsters that it will throw out an inflammatory headline and run 
a factual and less saleable one? It is one of those two-sided, chicken-or-the-egg, ques- 
tions. To get a responsible press, you must have a responsible, and above all, an 
open minded school administration. Which comes first is academic. If the school ad- 
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ministration is not open, the newspaper won't have the background knowledge with 
which to be responsible, even if it wants. Besides, the schools have no alternative 
except to cooperate with the press. Putting it baldly, the press can hurt the schools, 
but the schools have no effective club over the press. 

The only safeguard against a bad press is knowledge of school operations and 
problems by the reporter and his editor. And the only way for them to get that 
knowledge is to sit in on the schools, day by day. When a dismissal case gets to the 
point of a tenure’trial or public hearing, and an aroused group brings in a petition 
and charges the administration with discrimination and false accusations, the re- 
porter is not likely to over-play their sensational charges IF he has listened over a 
period of years to instances in which the person in question has had to be rescued 
from his own errors and weak performance. 

A reporter who has sat in, year after year, on the parent and teacher struggle 
toward a satisfactory report card, and who knows all the problems involved in 
translating the development of a human being into a piece of cardboard, would not 
lead off a story like this one from New York: “New York schools are now in their 
fifth year of an experiment which is variously called, ‘100 per cent promotion’ or 
‘compulsory promotion’ or ‘continuous progress.’ It means simply that everybody 
gets promoted regardless of how dumb, indolent, backward, lazy, or moronic he 
may be... .” 

The reporter who knows the dilemma of the schools under compulsory attendance 
laws—to fail dull children and have sixteen-year-olds in the primary grades, or pass 
them along with their age groups and have some 9th graders who can’t read— 
would have told the story differently. He would have noted the criticism and then 
gone into the age-old problems of preparing an inventory of Junior for his parents. 
And if he had known enough about report cards, he would have had just as inter- 
esting—and an even more amusing—story than this one that went out over the coun- 
try from the News Service. 

The first step toward a “responsible” school press is a school board and adminis- 
tration that is truly open to the press—not just paying lip service to an “open 
policy.” The second step is to convince the editor that he should keep one person on 
the education “‘beat,’’ and permit him actually to cover the schools, not just catch up 
with them when a crisis appears. The chief objection of school men to opening their 
meetings to newspaper coverage, is that editors send an assortment of uninformed 
reporters who frequently go off half-cocked and headline falsehoods or half-truths 
that do grievous harm. 

After nine years of reporting education in Oregon, I can lay out one simple 
mechanical rule for a good school press. Give more space to a school story than 
would be given to a story of comparable importance about another public agency. 
Many of the misinterpretations and falsifications that raise holy hob with public 
schools come not from intent to deceive but from brevity. 

If the highway commission closes a stretch of road, and its action is réported 
without explanation in a two-paragraph story, nothing much is going to happen. 
A comparatively few persons living on the road will be outraged and will come to 
the commission for an explanation. 

If the school board decides to shut down a high school or drop cooking from the 
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8th grade curriculum and these are reported without explanation, thousands react. 
All .the alumni of the high school for sixty years back come up howling. All the 
mammas who believe that calory charts and white sauce can’t come too early in life 
beat a trail to the board meeting as do all the persons who make it their business 
to find a subversive educational plot back of every school change. 

A two-paragraph announcement of a school shut-down will create an uproar. A 
half-column of explanation and figures on population growth, accompanied by a 
map showing residential shifts that have made the closure necessary, will result in 
sensible argument, or no argument at all. 

It is as simple as that. More space in newspapers to lay out school problems is 
partial insurance, at least, of community cooperation rather than community conflict 
in solving the increasingly involved problems of public schools. 

Assuming that your editor has included the 60,000 children as background char- 
acters in his paper’s school stories, and has put one responsible reporter on the school 
beat, and has recognized that school news requires more than average space (and 
merits it from reader interest standpoint), how open should the schools and school 
board meetings be? 

All meetings, with the exception of those dealing with personnel and land pur- 
chase, should be open to the public. And all meetings including personnel and land 
purchase should be open to the press. The latter, with the understanding that the 
individual’s right of privacy in his job shall not be violated, nor advance publicity 
be given to financial negotiations that would jeopardize the district’s land purchas- 
ing. This I believe—on the basis of evidence that it has worked successfully in 
Portland for many years. My belief in the entirely open board and administration 
will not be widely supported by school heads. And I am aware that press performance 
in various localities is governed by all kinds of outside influences. Newspapers, 
whose competition for street sales is bitter, play news more sensationally than do 
those where the big circulation is residential, as in Portland. The problem of school 
coverage in small communities, where the paper keeps no local staff, is something 
else again. Lack of a press is partial explanation for the fact that often the school 
board and administration blackout is blackest in the small community and the county 
system, where it would seem the public should be closest to its schools. 

In spite of these differences in the newspaper field, it has surprised me that so 
few larger districts are entirely open to the press. When one of the Portland directors 
appeared on a public information panel at the Western Conference of School Ad- 
ministrators in Los Angeles last year, he brought back the report that his contribu- 
tion to the discussion was fruitless. ‘“Directors and educators at the meeting,” he 
said, “just didn’t believe him when he said the board here does not meet at all with- 
out press notification.” 

In an effort to determine the general practice a questionnaire was sent to forty- 
eight school districts of over 200,000 population. 

Making due allowance for the inadequacies of the questionnaire, forty-two replies 
showed the following: 

Thirteen said all meetings were open either to public and press, or to the press. 
However, answers of six of the thirteen leave doubts as to whether the respondent’s 
concept of open was the one I had tried to define in the questionnaire. Another 
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factor that confuses the validity of the count is the fact that I failed to allow for the 
many boards which distribute their business among committees—finance, cur- 
riculum, personnel. In these cases, the discussions and problems that give rise to final 
decisions are aired in committee meetings. If all “board meetings” are covered by 
the press but these committee meetings are not, then the performance is not truly 
open. 

Twenty-nine of the forty-two could be called semi-open according to my defini- 
tion, that is, executive meetings and committee-of-the-whole sessions were closed. 

Sixteen said the papers were notified of all meetings; nineteen replied that they 
were notified of official meetings only; one said papers were never notified. Five did 
not answer. 

A morning or late afternoon hour for meeting can have the effect of closing an 
officially open meeting. Twenty-six stated meetings were held in afternoons or morn- 
ings, most in afternoons. Fifteen reported night meetings, one did not specify. 

There are, no doubt, good reasons for holding school board meetings in the 
morning or, what is more common in the late afternoon. There is also the reason ad- 
mitted by some, that at these hours, the public is unlikely to attend and business can 
be transacted faster. 

Evidence that newspapers are being responsible and are recognizing reader interest 
in education is seen by the fact that thirty-two of the school heads said their papers 
have special reporters assigned to the schools on a continuous basis. 

Seventeen said there was a trend toward more open public and press relations, 
ten replied there had been a definite opening of policy in their districts in the past ten 
years. Two reported the trend was toward a less open policy. Twenty-three did not 
answer. 

Given the open school administration, the cooperative editor, the extra space for 
school articles—there is still the matter of dressing up school stories into some- 
thing the public will read. 

I have about decided there is nothing to be done about the pedaguese of the teach- 
ing profession. Like medical and engineering jargon, it seems to be a necessary short- 
cut in professional conversations. I don’t run a blood pressure any more, or at 
least, not much of one, when school people ask me to lure the public away from the 
comics with reports of wonderful projects “aimed at enriching the resources and 
widening the area of experience’ or ‘‘on-going programs of in-service training.” 

But please, please, don’t dish it out to the mammas the same way. Don’t tell Mrs. 
Jones about the “whole child.” It doesn’t mean anything to her when she sees it in 
print, even though she has a houseful of aggressively whole children. It will mean 
something to her if she is told that the good school is responsible today for helping 
her Johnny to get over lisping, learn to swat a baseball, tell the truth on the play- 
ground as well as on a test paper. Don’t try to sell her “enriched learning experi- 
ences” for the extra tax dollars you want from her. Its Sanskrit to her. And she is 
right; it doesn’t mean anything except that the writer is lazy, or dull, or both. 

The schools expect the press to bring their educational methods and goals to 
life on paper. Just let the press tell the public what the kids are doing and why. 








The Leadership of Professional 


Organizations 


WILLIAM G. CARR* 


HE National Education Association of the United States is numerically the 
Ties professional association in the world. All of the state and territorial 
education associations are today N.E.A.-affiliated, and more than four thousand local 
education associations are also on the N.E.A. team. Together they are exercising a 
strong influence in the field of public education, both at home and abroad. 

The leadership of these associations operates within a framework that conforms to 
the economic, social, and political traditions which have made our country strong 
and great. The public schools belong to the people. Educational policies are the 
responsibility of the localities and the states. The basic support of our schools is 
primarily the obligation of local school districts and the states. The kind of school 
children attend should be the kind of school which wise .and patriotic citizens 
believe their children should have. The beliefs of citizens are formulated into law 
through local boards of education, municipal councils, county courts, state legisla- 
tive bodies, and state departments of education—the executive agencies of state 
governments in public education. The Congress of the United States also should, 
and on occasion does, respond to the educational needs of our citizens. 

Within the broad framework of these and other accepted public policies, pro- 
fessional teacher associations find their opportunity to help provide better schools 
for the nation’s children and youth. 

Professional teacher associations assume many types of leadership responsibilities. 
Research, tenure, retirement systems, educational policies, ethics, exceptional chil- 
dren, social studies, rural education, credit unions, international relations are just a 
few of the fields of service which call for qualified and devoted leaders. The list 
could be greatly expanded. 

This statement, however, limits consideration to two major aspects of professional 
teachers associations: (1) leadership in relation to the development of public 
opinion, and (2) leadership in the development of more effective teaching profes- 
sion. 

& WILLIAM G. CARR is Executive Secretary of the N.E.A. and Secretary-General of 


the World Confederation of Organization of the Teaching Profession. See Who’s 
Who in America for list of distinguished contributions he has made. 
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LEADERSHIP AND PUBLIC OPINION 


Professional teacher associations are not an end in themselves. They are valuable 
in proportion as they contribute to the better education of children and youth and 
to the upbuilding of the society which fashions our educational structure and sup- 
ports it. 

Educational leadership must, therefore, place high priority upon maintaining a 
close working relationship with the public. This has been recognized as basic from 
the beginning—when professional teacher associations were first established. 

Thomas Henry Burrowes, one of Pennsylvania’s recognized educational statesmen 
and the first Pennsylvania State Superintendent of Public Instruction, said in Decem- 
ber, 1852: “By the organization of the State Teachers’ Association (now the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association), the mind of the Common School System is at 
length excited into action, and will soon infuse life and vigor into its inert matter. 
By mind, we mean the teachers—by matter, the hitherto almost lifeless machinery 
of the School law.” 

Thomas C. Miller, one of the most effective state school superintendents in the 
history of West Virginia, whose life paralleled for more than half a century the 
early development of the West Virginia Education Association, declared near the 
end of his life that every fundamental movement in the public school program of 
that state had its origin in the state teachers association. The annual conventions 
provided the platform on which new objectives were advanced for public considera- 
tion. School leaders returned from these occasions to their home communities to 
share with citizens the new purposes proposed by men and women who were devot- 
ing their time to teaching and to the study of education. 

The people who know most directly what our schools are, and what they need, 
are the teachers, a term here employed to include classroom teachers, supervisors, 
principals, school superintendents, and others having responsibility for the instruc- 
tion of children and youth. 

To carry the story of needs to the public is a logical responsibility of professional 
teacher associations. The local education association has this function to discharge in 
the local school district, the state education association in the state, and the national 
education association in the nation and on the international front as well. This 
allocation of functions, if no more were said, would reflect an inexcusable over- 
simplification. There is at all times a necessary crossing of lines by local, state, and 
national leadership. Such cooperation is producing a cohesive, effective teamwork 
that has long been the aspiration of the organized teaching profession. It is not 
unusual for a local president to evince an active interest in the operations of the 
World Confederation of the Organizations of the Teaching Profession, nor is it 
unusual for the National Education Association, upon invitation of the local and 
state education associations, to take measures against the unjustified dismissal of a 
teacher in any one of the thousands of school districts in the nation. 

The areas in which educational leadership, emanating from professional teacher 
associations, is called upon to serve, are legion. But no assumption of responsibility 
by such leaders can in importance exceed that of sharing facts, and knowledge, and 
judgments with the public. 
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Consider for a moment four of the critical current problems in public education. 

1. Teacher supply and demand. \f the public elementary school staff were this 
year to be brought in line with the goal of a competent teacher in every class- 
room, 160,000 graduates of a four-year college elementary school course 
would be required. In June, 1952, the teacher education institutions of the 
United States graduated 32,443 teachers who had completed such a course. 

2. Equalizing educational opportunity. Despite the fact that we have been work- 
ing for 150 years to achieve a minimum or foundation school program for the 
children of the nation, there were four million children in 1949-50 who were 
not enrolled in any school. Perhaps as many more were enrolled in substandard 
classrooms. 

3. School construction. Following the onset of the depression about 1930, and 
during World War II and since, school construction has moved at a snail’s 
pace. The nation normally requires, without growing enrollments, 15,000 new 
classrooms for replacement each year. In addition, increased enrollments in 
1950-51 called for 27,000 new classrooms. The pressures from these two 
sources will call by 1960 for 500,000 new classrooms throughout the nation 
at an estimated cost of thirteen and one half billion dollars. 

4. Teachers’ salaries. In 1939, the average salary for teachers was twelve per- 
cent ahead of the average for all other gainfully employed persons in the 
United States. In 1952, the average for teachers was three per cent under the 
average for all others. 

At the present moment the leadership of professional teachers’ associations must 
assume all the responsibility it can to share with the public the wealth of informa- 
tion on the foregoing and other problems, which these associations have painstak- 
ingly established through careful research on a nationwide basis. 

Furthermore, the leadership of professional teacher associations must assume, 
without qualification, the duty to speak the views of the organized profession on all 
occasions and under all circumstances. It may work with other organizations, it may 
form alliances with them on specific issues, it may consult with them to seek clarifi- 
cation of policies. That leadership cannot, however, discharge its professional obli- 
gation and at the same time submit the views of its association for veto or amend- 
ment to any other organization of citizens. 

The professional teachers’ association is independent. It speaks the best judgment 
of the profession. Therein exists its highest value. That value cannot ever be com- 
promised by irresponsible leaders or be condoned by a truly professional association 
of teachers. 


LEADERSHIP FOR A MoRE EFFECTIVE PROFESSION 


“Every man owes some of his time to the upbuilding of the profession to which 
he belongs,’’ Theodore Roosevelt declared. 

One of the types of leadership for which professional teachers’ associations must 
assume responsibility, is leadership for a more effective profession. The N.E.A. 
Centennial Action Program, scheduled for fulfillment in 1957, when the N.E.A. 
will have completed its first one hunded years of service, is based upon the concept 
of a great profession in which all teachers will have united on purposes of primary 
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importance to the education of all. 

The CAP declares that the teaching profession must be united if it is to be strong. 
It should in increasing measure look to itself for its own improvement. The value of 
lifting oneself by one’s own efforts is as old as human nature. Such progress as has 
been made in building a teaching profession must be largely credited to the teachers 
themselves. 

The culmination of efforts to establish just tenure laws and reasonable retirement 
systems was largely the product of organized teacher associations. The elevation of 
education standards and certification requirements have come about in great measure 
for the same reason. Longer school terms, state equalization aid programs, more 
nearly adequate instructional materials have produced a better educated and a more 
resourceful people. All of these achievements and more are in considerable degree 
the outcome of teachers associating themselves to build a more comprehensive con- 
cept of the role of education in the United States. 

The N.E.A. Centennial Action Program proposes, among its twenty-one objec- 
tives, an active democratic local education association in every community, a 
stronger and more effective state education association in every state, and a larger 
and more effective Nationa] Education Association. 

The progress that has been made in recent years in these respects has been notable. 
Of the more than one million public school teachers in the United States last year, 
approximately one-half million were enrolled in the N.E.A. More than 950,000 of 
them were members of state education associations. An even greater number was 
probably on the membership rosters of local education associations. 

These marks of progress, while satisfying in many respects to the leaders of pro- 
fessional teacher associations, leave much to be accomplished. The demands upon 
leadership are enlarged by the facts that are clear. 

Every teacher owes an obligation to his profession. That obligation cannot be 
discharged when he sits on the sidelines and forces others to give him a free ride. 

“If teachers are ever to achieve the goals for which they are working,”’ said John 
W. Studebaker, Former U. S. Commissioner of Education, ‘“‘they must learn the art 
of organized cooperation. . . . There are approximately one million teachers in this 
nation. . . . What an irresistible force for the welfare of the nation this great army 
of one million picked people might exert if they were enrolled one hundred per 
cent in vigorous local, state, and national education associations.” 

The education of non-member teachers to their professional obligations must 
continue to weigh heavily upon the types of leadership on which professional asso- 
ciations must depend in the years ahead. That leadership must inevitably concern 
itself in this connection with the professionalization of many of our teacher-educa- 
tion institutions which have not as yet assumed their own responsibilities in this 
service. 

In conclusion it is noted that professional teacher associations must assume 
leadership to improve educational service through enlightened public opinion, and 
to build a more effective teaching profession. These are the two broad purposes 
which the Congress of the United States authorized in the charter granted to the 
National Education Association of the United States. 

(Continued on page 100) 





The Leadership Protessional 
Fraternities Should Assume 


GRACE M. DRETER® 


p ROFESSIONAL fraternities have long played an important role in providing stimu- 
lating leadership for the professional growth of their members. The influence of 
these organizations has been expanded and intensified across America in somewhat 
direct relation to the phenomenal growth and development of colleges and univer- 
sities and the increased number of students annually enrolled. 

The active membership of professional fraternities is composed largely of indi- 
viduals trained in the professions who, by virtue of such training and by subsequent 
call to professional service, are very busy people. Because of the many demands 
made upon such persons, it is important to affiliate in membership with those fra- 
ternities which offer the more helpful programs of activities for stimulating a 
greater degree of personal and professional growth. How important it then becomes 
to evaluate periodically and quite earnestly the services rendered by them and to ask 
of their members if the professional fraternity is assuming the types of leadership 
which their busy members have reasonable right to expect from them. 

Before considering some of these types of leadership, which properly these organ- 
izations can assume and through which they can render unique services to particular 
professions, let us look briefly at the changing concept of leadership, as this will 
shed some light upon the types of leadership which we will discuss here. 

During the past few decades the term “leadership” has become less of individual 
determination and more of a consensus of those who are to benefit from the program 
of activity as determined by group or by- individual needs. Leadership has grown to 
be the activity of influencing people to cooperate and to participate in the achieve- 
ment of goals which are commonly desirable and helpful to them. 

The professional fraternities understand well this concept of leadership. They 
have established a cluster of purposes or goals to serve the professional needs of 
their members, and any evaluation which one would make of their efficacy to meet 
these needs, would indicate outstanding success in attaining their purposes. 

It is doubtful, however, if a professional fraternity can make maximum contribu- 
tion to members if its program of activities enhances only their more academic pro- 
fessional growth and fails to give some consideration to other aspects of the growth 
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and development involved in attaining professional stature. Believing this to be 
true, the writer has chosen to discuss in this article two or three additional goals or 
purposes for which she believes professional fraternities could profitably assume 
responsible leadership. 


PERSONAL PROBLEMS OF WOMEN 


Since this article is directed to women through the pages of the P7 Lambda Theta 
Journal, let us look at some other aspects of growth and development which are 
involved in attaining greater professional stature and in living more satisfying lives. 

We learn from many sources, that of the 62,000,000 jobholders in America 
today, nineteen million or approximately thirty per cent of them are women. More 
than fifty per cent of these women are married and more than fifty per cent of them 
are over thirty-five years of age. More than thirty-three per cent of them are over 
forty-five years of age. For these women to have equal status with men in job hold- 
ing or in promotional advancement, it is necessary for them to play dual or triple 
roles. Simultaneously to maintain a home, rear a family, engage in work outside the 
home, and to take an active interest or part in public affairs challenges the ability 
of a genius; yet many women in America today, simultaneously are engaging suc- 
cessfully in all of these careers. Many other women have need or desire to do like- 
wise, and could engage in them equally well, with some help and guidance. 

What a worthy goal it would be for a professional fraternity which serves woman 
members to help them achieve greater personal competence in daily living—a 
competence which permits them full participation in a satisfying home life; a career 
of their need or choice; and opportunity to share in and contribute to public affairs 
at the local, state, national, or international level. Through a carefully planned pro- 
gram of research activities for identifying some of the personal problems of women, 
together with a thoughtfully planned approach to their solution through workshops, 
discussion groups. fellowship hours, and other media, professional fraternities 
could make impressive contributions to women in helping to solve some of their 
perplexing personal problems. Such a program of activities would help in the 
development of great resources of women who would make vital contribution to 
many areas of living. 

Helping fellow-women to develop greater power of discrimination between the 
things of more important value and those of lesser value; to learn the skill of being 
able to put first things first; to draw wisely upon health, energy, and inner resources; 
and to work with confidence, faith, and poise, are all worthy ways in which profes- 
sional fraternities can make rich contribution to their members and, in turn, can 
make very real contribution to professional and other services. 


WOMEN’S RESPONSIBILITY TO OUR TOTAL WAY OF LIFE 


Another area of leadership which professional fraternities might properly assume 
is that of helping to develop understanding and appreciation of the responsibility of 
women to our total way of life, and to help them develop the skills essential to such 
responsibilities. In the complexities of today’s social scene, with its unparalleled 
pressures upon the minds and activities of men and women, women must bear a 
greater responsibility for the preservation of our total way of life. This is true for 
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many diverse reasons. Several sources of information indicate that: 

1, There are more of us. 

2. We live longer than men. 

3. We bear children, and assume greater responsibility in their rearing. 

4. Women are largely responsible for the education of both sexes. Some one 
has aptly said, “Educate a man and you educate an individual; education a 
woman and you educate a family!” 

. Women have a potential of approximately 2,000,000 more voters. 

6. Women own: seventy per cent of the Nation’s wealth, sixty-five per cent of 
all savings accounts, fifty per cent of all industrial stocks, forty-four per cent 
of public utilities stocks, forty per cent of all real estate. 

7. Women jobholders earn annually $30,000,000,000. 

8. We spend eighty-five per cent of the family income. 

9. We suggest how the other fifteen per cent should be spent. 

10. We buy eighty per cent of all consumer goods. 

11. We pay eighty per cent of all inheritance taxes. 

In light of such facts one should never underestimate the personal responsibility 
of women to our way of life. Their need for information and skill in meeting prob- 
lems of consumer buying, investments, insurance, property owning, inheritances, and 
many other problems of daily living, requires help and guidance from many sources. 
Their need for understanding problems of public affairs—economic, political, social, 
and others—again requires help and guidance together with the opportunity for 
active participation in their solution. 

It is regrettable to note, however, that in light of all the foregoing facts and the 
great need for the active participation of women in public affairs, women of 
America play a more minor role in holding public office and in some other aspects of 
public life, than do women in many other countries. It is of great concern to 
thoughtful women that: 

1. Only ONE American woman holds a seat in the Senate. 

2. Only EIGHT women occupy seats in the House of Representatives. 

3. SIX women only, occupy the office of State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 

tion. 


wa 


PERSONAL QUALITIES OF AMERICAN WOMEN 


The problems emerging from America’s changing social scene of today— 
spatial mobility of population, urbanization of rural areas, specialization in industry, 
and others—demand the clear-thinking of informed citizens and the courageous 
action of people of integrity. They demand honesty and fair play in public affairs. 
We believe that women in large numbers possess these qualities and are well- 
equipped and highly competent to lend their skills to aid in the solution of problems 
which vex America today. We believe, too, that many more women have the 
potential capacity to develop the skills necessary to the assumption of responsibilities 
related to the holding of public office and to other activities which are a vital part 
of our way of life. 

We raise these questions: Is the professional fraternity assuming appropriate and 
effective leadership in helping women to extend their appreciation and under- 
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standing of public affairs, and to develop greater competence in their participation? 
Are we, as women, supporting other women with our confidence? Are we sup- 
porting them with our vote? 

Thus it seems to the writer that a second newer area of responsible leadership 
could well be assumed by a professional fraternity for women—that of helping 
them to understand the broad problems of community life, and to develop the 
skills necessary for active participation in their solution. 

Finally, professional fraternities could be most influential and helpful in en- 
couraging their members to support women of competence for positions of public 
office and trust. For again, it is through the broad understanding of the total 
community and through one’s active participation in a wider sphere of inter- 
relationships that the professional stature of the individual is materially enhanced, 
and society is best served. 


CONTRIBUTION TO CULTURAL ADVANCEMENT 


The third and last type of responsible leadership which will be presented here 
for consideration as an appropriate activity of the professional fraternity, is that of 
helping to further the cultural advancement of the homes, schools, and communi- 
ties in which one lives and serves. Ever sensitive to the beautiful in life, women are 
the natural protectors of beauty in the world about them. They are the builders with 
prophetic vision and the power of imagination to accomplish the things which 
haven’t been done before! How better could members of a professional fraternity 
assist in wiping out the artificial barriers which have existed for too long between 
the profession and a rich, full community life, than in sharing responsibility with the 
community for furthering cultural advancement? 

To assist in programs of home and community beautification; to participate in 
sponsoring activities related to the advancement of art, music, drama, and other 
cultural interests in the community; to share in the planning of community recrea- 
tion; to plan with civic leaders a program of activities for children’s after-school 
hours; and many other joint enterprises of similar nature will provide opportunity 
for vital inter-relations and interaction between the members of the professional 
fraternity and citizens of the community. Such a cooperative program will help to 
create home, school, and community environments in which both children and 
adults have rich opportunity for more noble living in a cultural setting of beauty, 
purpose, and worthy endeavor. Such a program of action will broaden and 
strengthen the professional stature of the individual. It will help to develop a high 
degree of community respect for the teaching profession. Finally, it will be the most 
basic and vital type of good public relations between the profession of teaching 
and the community in which such service is rendered. 

In conclusion, it is not presumptuous to say that when the purposes or goals of 
professional fraternities are broadened to include many types of leadership, indi- 
vidual members will reach greater heights in professional stature and the society 
in which they serve will be richer for their service. 








The Teacher's Job 


RADCLIFFE MORRILL* 


A I have been thinking about the title of this article, I feel very much like the 
disgruntled 6th grade boy who was overheard saying: ‘“What a soft job the 
teacher has. All she has to do is ask the questions, while we poor guys have to 
find the answers.” 

During the past decade or two, the demands upon public education have grown 
and changed tremendously. The effectiveness of the home, as an educational unit, 
has been greatly dissipated with the increase of broken families, working mothers, 
and the mobility of population. Labor saving devices in the home now often sup- 
plant the need for each member of the family to assume his share of the household 
chores. Of course television does seem to be stimulating the return of the family 
group to the living room, but this gathering is usually more like a Quaker meeting 
held in the dark. 

An automobile is now considered standard equipment in the average family. In 
our high schools today, the teacher who arrives a bit late finds the parking space 
filled with students’ cars. This means that many of our teenagers have the trans- 
portation facilities to ‘‘go places and do things.’’ Where they go and what they do 
depends upon what attractions are available in the home community or nearby 
communities. It depends also upon the kind of guidance the child has received at 
home, in church, or in school. Recent statistics indicate that one out of every eight 
families is broken by death or separation. Nearly forty per cent of the families in 
this country are not affiliated with any church. The kind and quality of entertain- 
ment available to our youth is often determined by profits rather than ethics. Where 
then can each child, in your community and mine, be assured of the kind of 
guidance and direction that will encourage him to solve his daily problems with 
thought, care, and discrimination? 

Let us return to the question: “Just exactly what is a teacher’s job?” I can give 
you my answer in a very few words. 

The teacher’s job, in my opinion, is to 4e/p guide and direct the physical, mental, 
social, moral, and emotional growth of boys and girls. This means that the ideal 
teacher must assume some of the responsibilities and some of the skills that are 
expected of a parent, a doctor, a psychologist, a minister, and a social worker. Any 
resemblance of my definition of teaching to that which appears in the latest 


& RADCLIFFE MORRILL is Superintendent of Schools in Concord, Massachusetts. 
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Thorndike-Barnhart Dictionary is purely accidental. Here there are four definitions 
of the word teach, with examples that are most enlightening: 


1. Show how to do—e.g., ‘Teach a dog tricks.” 

2. Give instruction to—e.g., ““He teaches his classes well.” 
3. Give lessons in—e.g., ‘He teaches mathematics.” 

4. Act as a teacher—e.g., “She teaches for a living.” 


In my opinion, there are too many people, both within and without the pro- 
fession, who think the teacher's job is primarily concerned with teaching children 
tricks, or, if you will, disciplining the mind with meaningless and repetitious 
practice, or stuffing children’s heads with isolated facts and figures which might 
prove useful in a quiz show. 

I have no quarrel with teaching the three R’s. I think we should not only teach 
them, but that we should do a little better job than we have been doing. I have no 
quarrel with the teacher who would teach children about subject matter, but I do 
object to the teaching of subject matter without regard for its real importance, 
meaning, and effect upon the children in this classroom. What we teach is impor- 
tant, but how we teach it is much more important. 

You will note that in my definition I used the word help to direct and guide. 
While more and more responsibility is being heaped on the school and on the 
teacher, and while we must do our level best to meet the ever increasing demands 
society is placing upon its schools, nevertheless, we have no right to assume that 
unaided we can direct the destiny of today’s children and tomorrow’s civilization. 
Therefore, as teachers we must get out of our smug, secure classrooms and do a 
little missionary work. We must enlist the support and help of parents, clergy, 
social workers, doctors, psychiatrists, and all who are partners in this business of 
guiding and directing the children of America. We learn much about children 
in our classroom experience, in the courses we take at colleges and universities, and 
in our professional reading. The specific facts we need to know about a particular 
child, however, cannot be discovered until we know something about his home, 
his parents, his friends, and the community organizations to which he belongs. 
All these influences, coupled with the influences of the teacher and the school, fit 
together like pieces of a puzzle and give us the true picture of a real child. School 
people can render a valuable service in the co-ordinating process, but we contribute 
only a part of the total educative process. 

So much for moralizing. I think I can best express what a teacher’s job is by 
trying to describe the kinds of teachers we are looking for in Concord, what we 
expect of them in the classroom, and some of the things we are trying to do in 
respect to in-service training and the improvement of instruction. 

We are looking for teachers who possess qualifications and personal attributes 
above and beyond those required in almost any other profession or occupation. 
High intelligence, broad skills and understanding, a good cultural background, 
good physical and mental health, leadership qualities which command respect and 
admiration, a pleasing personality, the patience of Job, and a burning desire to 
help, guide, and love all children—these are the qualities we are looking for in 
candidates for teaching positions in our town. You may well ask—‘Do you think 
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you are going to find such perfection?’ Of course we know that teachers are human, 
and the truly human teacher is the kind of person we want. These are standards, 
goals, or ideals—whatever you wish to call them—which we hope our present 
and future teachers will approximate. 

We have a check list which we give to all teachers. As administrators and 
supervisors, we find it helpful as one means of evaluating the over-all effectiveness 
of our classroom teachers. The check list is divided into four main categories, with 
their subdivisions. 

I would like to present them to you and make a few informal comments on some 
of them. Before doing so, however, I feel I should explain that we rarely, if ever, 
find a single teacher who possesses all of these qualities to the highest degree. 
Would you not agree that the truly professional teacher is never satisfied with 
his accomplishment? His dissatisfaction with himself and his accomplishment, 
however, must be a motivating force toward self-improvement and not a cause 
for brooding or discouragement. There are plenty of events in the daily lives of 
the classroom teacher which can give reason for encouragement, pride, and a sense 


of progress. 

These items, then, are goals for self-improvement; goals of which all teachers 
should be conscious and toward which they constantly strive. 

They are as follows: 


1. Personal Qualifications 
a. Appearance. 
Makes good appearance; dresses in good taste; is well groomed. 
b. Personality 
Has pleasing personality; is tactful; nearly all pupils like him; other teachers like him 
and respect him; gets along well with parents and other people. 
c. Promptness 
Is reliable and conscientious in respect to time; is prompt and accurate in handling records 
and reports. Fulfills duties on time—doesn’t forget or forego appointments or scheduled duties. 
d. Exemplification 
Sets a good example in use of language; in emotional poise and self-control; in respect to the 
individual worth of his pupils; in loyalty to the school and other teachers; in displaying a 
good sense of humor and sportsmanship. 
e. Professional Attitude and Outlook 
Is willing to undertake extra work, for which he is particularly qualified, including extra- 
curricular activities; is willing to try new methods and ideas; willingly and enthusiastically 
participates in curriculum planning, committees, staff projects; constantly seeks ways and 
means of improving his own ability and effectiveness as a teacher by professional study. 
2. Understanding Children 
Is concerned with individual differences; tries to know and understand pupils better through 
frequent and careful study of cumulative records, contacts and conferences with parents, and use 
of specialized personnel provided by the schools—e.g., guidance director, director of instruction, 
director of physical education, supervisors of art and music, doctors, nurse, etc. 
3. Learning Climate 
a. Motivation 
Shows ability to interest pupils in their work; makes school work and study a pleasant 
and profitable experience; conducts a class or an activity in an atmosphere that involves 
all pupils; disorder, waste of time, and boredom are not in evidence; does not monopolize 
most of the class time. 
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4. 


b. Classroom Setting and Atmosphere 
Room and furnishings are kept neat, clean, and orderly; furniture and teaching materials 
are organized for functional use; pupils are trained to keep the room clean, neat, and 
orderly; tackboards are used to display interesting and pertinent materials and are fre- 
quently changed; temperature and ventilation are regulated to provide for maximum health 
and comfort. 
c. Pupil Control 
Good teacher-pupil relationships are maintained through respect, good will, and admira- 
tion; punishment is used as a last resort and is then of a constructive nature and not vindic- 
tive; does not resort to nagging, sarcasm, ridicule, embarrassment, or depreciation of 
pupils; has facility to enlist cooperation of students without obvious strain and effort. 
Teaching Performance 
a. Planning and Organization 
Has well-organized plans for classwork; if absent or called away from class, substitute can 
carry on without confusion and with minimum interruption; encourages and uses pupil help 
in planning; pupils are constantly aware of what they are supposed to be doing and why. 
b. Teaching Techniques 
Uses a variety of effective teaching techniques; project and unit work, visual and audio aids, 
field trips, dramatizations, experimentation, discussions, informal talks, explanations, etc. 
c. Standards 
Does not expect achievement which exceeds the capacity of the individual; does not accept 
inferior work from individuals who can do better; develops sound work habits; encourages 
self-direction and independent thinking; provides opportunity and challenge for the gifted 
child, Results of standardized objective tests, when properly used, are one measure of pupil 
growth and achievement. 


These are some of the specifics we are looking for and trying to develop and 
improve within our present staff. 

Recently a letter was sent to all teachers in which a list of activities was suggested 
for every teacher to consider, together with a statement of how the administrative 
staff would try to be of assistance. In this letter it was pointed out that the desire 
for self-improvement comes from within. No administrative techniques or sug- 
gestions can improve teaching or learning unless the individual teacher himself is 
concerned with the problem. It was suggested that each teacher: 


1 


No 


. Visit a classroom or school in another community at least once each year. Select a place known 


to be exceptionally good, and a person whom you feel you can observe with real profit. 


. Attend at least one educational conference, meeting, or convention each year where you can 


meet, listen to, and talk with other teachers who are engaged in educational work similar 
to yours. 


. Spend a few minutes each day reading about recent educational trends, policies, and activities. 


Keep abreast of the latest research on children and the way in which they learn. 


. Become a member of the N.E.A., the Massachusetts Teachers Federation, your local teacher's 


club, and one other specialized educational organization related to your own special interest 
or need. 


. Become an active member of one of your school or town committees which is engaged in 


improving some phase of education. 


. Become an active member of some regional, state, or national committee engaged in studying 


or promoting improved educational procedures. 


7. Share your own discoveries and accomplishments with other teachers. 
. Average a one-semester formal collegiate course each year in an area which you feel will be 


most helpful to you. 
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We pledged that the staff could depend upon the School Committee and adminis- 
tration to help in the following ways: 


. The School Committee will engage a substitute for you while you visit another school. 

. The budget provides for supplying substitutes and for helping defray the expenses of teachers 

who attend worth-while meetings out of town. 

3. The Concord Schools subscribe to many worth-while educational books, periodicals, and re- 
ports. The Teacher’s Letter circulated in all schools every two weeks, has some interesting 
data and refers to other worth-while articles. If you want some particular educational book or 
periodical which is not available, speak to your principal or superintendent. Every effort will 
be made to supply your needs. 

4. Your teachers’ club is now collecting dues for membership in the N.E.A., Massachusetts 
Teachers Federation, and local club. We all know of the advantages that are derived from these 
memberships. Join an organization which devotes its time and effort to the specific areas of 
education in which you are now engaged. 

5. Many of our teachers are active in more than one of the committees that are now operating 

in the Concord Schools. If every teacher would join in the work, it would not be necessary 

for a few to carry more than their share of the load. 


Noe 


an 


. Various organizations nearby are constantly asking the superintendents and principals if there 
are members of their staff who would be interested in serving on committees. Tell your prin- 
cipal and superintendent what you are interested in, and he will help you make the right con- 
tacts. 


These are some of*the things we in Concord have tried to do to raise and 
streamline the level of professional standards. The personal and small group con- 
ferences held on an informal basis around the conference table, as we enjoy a 
cup of coffee and light refreshments, are probably the most effective means of 
raising teacher morale and enthusiasm for curriculum improvement. There is no 
formula, no standard of hours and pay, no list of do’s and don'ts that can guarantee 
to produce superior teachers or school administrators. The standards, goals, time, 
and thought put into these matters must stem from within the individual. Most 
teachers can be superior teachers. It depends upon their desire to reach this goal, 
and their willingness to give of themselves, their time, and their effort to accomplish 
this end. 

What then is the teacher’s job? It is to help guide, and direct the physical, mental, 
social, moral, and emotional growth of boys and girls. If, for only a moment, the 
teacher forgets the boy or the girl in his classroom, for that moment at least, he 
has completely lost sight of the only justification for his professional existence. 
When the teacher begins to feel sorry for himself, and there will be such times, 
it will be his job to pull himself together and to say: “I have cataloged past in- 
justices; I have banished present dangers; I have laid aside my fears for the future. 
Ministering to the needs of today’s and tomorrow’s children is my destiny. Teaching 
is my job.” 








The Mature Teacher: A Leader 


HELEN JEWEIT ROGERS* 


DMINISTRATORS of secondary schools, in common with most other people in 
A positions of responsibility, face various and sundry dilemmas as they under- 
take to determine what constitutes the optimum in their organization. Still more 
acute are the problems they encounter in trying to achieve a reasonable facsimile of 
that optimum once they have decided what it is. 

By general consensus, the most important single factor in a secondary school 
is the professional staff which constitutes its faculty. Of paramount importance, 
then, is the selection of the individuals who make up that faculty. The adminis- 
trator who is staffing a new school is in a position to determine the formula for 
selection of a total staff. His is an enviable position in many respects, but his 
hazards are great. Mistakes are his mistakes, with no possibility for comforting 
rationalizations as to the lack of insight, vision, and perspicacity of his predecessors. 
By a probable ratio of 1000 to one, the problem faced by high school administrators 
is not the building of new faculties but the selection of teachers to replace transfers, 
retirements, and drop-outs, or to fill additional positions made necessary by in- 
creased enrollments. 

Considerable lip service is rendered to the desirability of a “‘balanced’’ faculty in 
a secondary school. The concept of this theoretical balance usually has to do with 
only two criteria, sex and age. The ideal faculty, according to this premise, has a 
prescribed ratio between men and women, and between young and mature indi- 
viduals. The exact definition of “‘balanced,’’ however, depends on the preference— 
or prejudice—of the administrator who is making the decision. Since human be- 
ings are divided into only two groups on the sex criterion, the desirability of a 
50-50 ratio is the obvious and probably the most commonly accepted one. 

Objective criteria for achieving ‘balance’ between youth and age on a given 
faculty are not so obvious. At what point does youth stop and age begin? Is it 
possible that youth and/or maturity may have less to do with age in terms of years 
than with other characteristics? Is youth necessarily a highly desirable phenomenon 
for excellence in a teacher? What are the advantages actually or theoretically 
attributable to youth in the case of young teachers? On the other hand, is it pos- 
sible to defend the premise that teachers who are no longer young may have ad- 
vantages to equal or even to outshine those enjoyed by their inexperienced col- 
leagues? 


& HELEN JEWETT ROGERS, Assistant Editor of Pi Lambda Theta Journal. (See 
Journal XXX (Winter, 1951) 148-9) 
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Neither youth nor age is, by itself, a guarantee of excellence or failure. Young 
and inexperienced teachers have certain assets which can make them valuable 
members of a faculty. Their abundant vigor and energy, if coupled with interest 
and willingness, can contribute much, particularly to the extra-curricular activities 
of the high school. The recency of their training should have equipped them with 
the most up-to-date knowledge of how children learn and the drives that make 
them react as they do. Theirs should be the enthusiasm and satisfaction of a goal 
achieved as they embark upon a career in the profession toward which they have 
been working for a long time. 

Young teachers, eager to succeed and willing to learn, are a boon to any school. 
They are most valuable, and most likely to succeed, however, when they do not 
constitute the entire faculty, or even a large segment of it, but are assigned to a staff 
in which there are a greater number of experienced, stable teachers of mature 
years to serve as mentors and friends to the neophytes. They, in turn, will be in 
a position to help other young teachers who join the staff in succeeding years. 

Experienced administrators and generations of appreciative students will testify 
to the assets of the successful mature teacher. In no field is the axiom that ‘‘there is 
no substitute for experience’’ more true than in teaching. Because each teacher must 
work out his own individual techniques and approaches, since teaching is the least 
standardized and exact of professions, experience on the job is the primary means 
of gaining skill and proficiency. If teachers began with total competence, what 
interest and widened opportunities would the future hold? Master teachers are 
those who continue to find new stimuli and new interests. That is why they are 
master teachers. 

What are some of the earmarks of the mature and experienced teacher? Which 
of these are the characteristics upon which administrators depend? 

Perhaps the greatest contribution which is made by mature and expert teachers 
is the stabilizing effect of their seasoned judgments brought to bear on any situa- 
tion, be it routine run-of-the-mill happenings, or minor—and occasionally major— 
crises. Their influence is of incalculable value in the smooth running of the school, 
and in achieving harmony in human relationship involving pupils, faculty, and 
parents. 

Competence in teaching skills, which the experienced teacher has developed, 
gives pupils their maximum opportunities for learning and for satisfaction in their 
classes. It also frees the teacher for creative activities to enrich the program. Crea- 
tive departures from conventional patterns are safe in the hands of experienced, 
mature teachers. Neither the teacher nor the administrator needs to be uneasy. 
Lessons learned through experience give the teacher security and sensitivity to pos- 
sible pitfalls. 

Beginning teachers usually find the necessary routines of reports, attendance 
records, roll books, and grades difficult to manage. They are troubled by the class 
interruptions which are inevitable in the complex organization of a secondary 
school. The mature teacher, on the other hand, has mastered such routines so that 
they are entirely subordinate. Successful devices and short cuts come only with 
experience. Similarly, the mature teacher knows the materials and resources of the 

(Continued on page 118) 














The Training Teacher as a Leader 


ELIZABSETH K. COOPER* 


bes OPENING paragraph of a university student’s autobiography, submitted at 
her entrance to the student teaching program, reads as follows: ‘The most 
important event of my life occurred when I was in the third grade. My teacher 
chose me to be a monitor, thus giving me a chance to work with her before and 
after school. During these precious times, I learned of my teacher’s love of teaching 
and of the deep satisfaction she derived from her chosen profession. From then on, 
I have been determined to become a teacher.” 

In such situations, all good teachers are training teachers, functioning in the 
recruitment, selection, and training of the best of the next generation to replace, 
eventually, our present educators. 

There are those among us, however, who have chosen a more specific role in 
the continuous induction of youth to careers in education, those who serve as 
“Training Teachers,” “Critic Teachers,” ‘‘Master Teachers,’ “Supervising Teach- 
ers,” or whatever the title may be for that large and important segment of the 
teaching profession which concerns itself with the practice teaching experiences 
of college or university students. It is this group, more directly than any other, 
which, person by person and school by school, places its mark on each succeeding 
wave of newcomers to the teaching profession. 

Ideally, training teachers should be the carefully chosen “best of the best,” the 
superior teachers, permitted, in recognition of their leadership, to introduce future 
teachers to the profession. In many instances, the ideal js realized. In many other 
instances, however, a truly superior teacher will reject teacher training responsibilties 
for a variety of reasons. In the columns below are the arguments most frequently 
given by those teachers who do not wish to accept students as classroom participants, 
apprentices, or trainees. Opposite each of these objections is the successful training 


teacher's answer. 
THE SUPERIOR TEACHER SPEAKS 


Against working as a training teacher In favor of working as a training teacher 
1. “I love to teach more than anything in the 1. “Now that I have student teachers to train, 
world. I just can’t relinquish part of each day I feel an even greater joy in my teaching. 
to another person. My teaching is a source of There is much satisfaction in sharing the 
great personal satisfaction.” fruits of my experience with an eager young 
teacher.” 


@ ELIZABETH K. COOPER, member of Pi Lambda Theta, is Director of Elementary 
Education, Santa Monica City Schools and Coordinator of Teacher Training, Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles. 
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. “I have such a difficult class this year. I 
couldn’t think of having an inexperienced per- 
son trying to handle the problems I have to 
cope with. This class is too complicated for 
a student teacher.” 

. “I feel that I should protect my class from 
the mistakes that a student teacher is likely to 
make. Some of my children may be disturbed 
by a second teacher in the room.” 


. “My standards are high and I intend to keep 
them high. With a student teacher doing some 
of the work, I could not be sure of the 
quality.” 


. “Yes, but some of these students are not 
really qualified for teaching. They lack the 
spark, or they don’t want to work as hard as 
we do, or they don’t really understand chil- 
dren. I have seen a few who are actually bad 
for children.” 


. “All this takes a great deal of time and 
energy. There is enough work involved in 
meeting the needs of thirty-five children with- 
out having the extra load that comes from 
training university students. I never seem to 
get time to do all I should do for the children 
as it is.” 

. “It seems to me that it is just more work and 
responsibility with no more money and no 
special recognition.” 


. “I'd feel so terrible if a student I'd helped 
train didn’t make a success of her teaching. 
Perhaps she would be hired by my own dis- 
trict and then, with a class of her own, would 
not do a good job. I'd feel responsible even 
if it were not my fault.” 


5 
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“In a few months, these students will have 
classes of their own, perhaps more difficult 
than mine. I’m glad that some of our students 
can experience real problems while I am with 
them to offer help and guidance.” 

“I too, always consider the welfare of my 
children first. But I find that they grow 
through learning to respond to leadership other 
than mine. Often a young student reaches indi- 
viduals that I have missed.” 


. “High standards in education must be main- 


tained far beyond the reaches of my one 
classroom, I am helping many new teachers 
achieve some of the goals I have found to be 
important.” 

true that not all student teachers are 
equally gifted. But I try to do the same with 
them as I do with pupils—begin where they 
are and help them to go as far as they can. And 
whenever I have one who, from all evidence 
(not just my own) is not qualified for teach- 
ing, I feel it is my obligation to children to 
see to it that that student is not recommended 
for teaching.” 


. “My student relieves me of all the routine 


housekeeping duties and helps in the prepara- 
tion of much of our instructional material. 
This frees me to do more for the children 
as well as giving me time to work with the 
student teacher.” 


. “In our profession we have never been able 


to measure work and remuneration in a con- 
sistent ratio. But I do feel that to be chosen 
to serve as a training teacher amounts to a 
professional stamp of approval from the ad- 
ministration and the university.’’ 

“A training teacher always feels 
course, when one of her students becomes a 
poor or careless teacher. My own experience 
has been, however, to feel, over and over again 
a deep sense of pride as successive students 
have taken their places among the top-ranking 
teachers. I know that I have had a small share 
in giving my chosen profession a new leader.” 


sad, of 


And so it goes, with valid arguments on both sides of the page. The discussion 
cannot end in a tie, however, for there are still some considerations—educational, 
legal, and ethical—which seem to sway the decision to the right. It is often true 
that student teachers cause extra work with no compensating extra pay, expose 
children to the inexpert teaching of a beginner, or subject the conscientious superior 
teacher to periods of depression as standards are not maintained. But how else is 
the teaching profession to perpetuate itself, to improve, to evolve with each gen- 
eration, better teachers? The thoughtful, superior teacher must recognize that the 
leadership responsibility is hers. 

Public education is the responsibility of publically employed educators. To 
perpetuate and improve the finest strain, superior teachers need to accept their 
leadership responsibility for passing on to others the skills and the art of teaching. 











Special Training tor Student Leaders 


IDA STEWART BROWN* 


if ORDER to consider some aspects of the process of training student leaders we 
should first agree upon some suitable goals. 

If we accept the following as training goals for our work with student leaders: 
(1) to help the leader-trainee to see the advantages to the group and the members 
of shared leadership; (2) to encourage the leader-trainee to alter his behavior 
toward this end; and (3) to encourage the leader-trainee to involve the members 
of his group in an analysis of the group’s progress toward a more democratic 
process and toward increased productivity, we must answer the question, ‘““How 
do we proceed?” This question prompted two research projects—one with members 
of the student council in a junior high school* and one with officers of student 
organizations on a university campus.? An analysis of the outcomes of these two 
experiments suggests that the training process is developmental. There seem to 
be gradations of progress which fall into sequence, through which a student must 
pass if he is actually to change his leadership behavior. Our experimental data show 
that a student who does not attain one of these gradations in the training fails to 
progress further. In other words, certain students tend to become fixated at one 
developmental point, and the training group as a whole must move on without 
them. The purpose of this paper is to alert educators to these crucial points so that 
they can diagnose students’ progress along the way. 


THE STUDENT Must BE READY TO LEARN 


Schools have a natural leadership training situation. Each year all schools above 
the level of junior high school, and many below, begin the school year with a new 
set of officers for all manner of student groups. These students are facing one of 
the most difficult tasks our society has to offer—to lead one’s peers into constructive 
and satisfying experiences, with no training, little understanding of the require- 


*T. §. Brown, “Group Development in a Junior High School Council,’ Educational Leadership 


IX (May, 1952) 496-501. 
*1. S. Brown, Training University Students in Group Development (Ed. D. Dissertation, U.C.L.A., 


1950). 
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ments of the role, few resources to fall back on, and no adequate rationale for the 
job. It is an ominous task. A new leader has little to guide him through such an 
experience except the recollection of how the last year’s officer did it. Since we 
know who the student leaders are, and since we now have some fairly sound and 
tested methods for training, it seems unthinkable that we can continue to let them 
do the job unaided. With leadership responsibility in the schools, responsibility 
for leadership training as well becomes essential. It is not enough, however, to 
offer a training program. The students who come to it must somehow accept the 
role of learners. They must see from the start that the ultimate goal of the training 
is to help them behave in a more skillful and appropriate manner. This is by far 
the easiest of the steps since students are anxious to do an adequate leadership job 
and recognize in some measure at least the need for improvement. 


THE STUDENTS Must EXPLORE IDEAS 


It is important that trainees have the opportunity to discuss concepts of leader- 
ship and group development. Democratic leadership is an exciting concept when 
one understands the theoretical basis for it. This is a crucial step, for many young 
people have learned to give lip service to democracy without understanding what 
it means. Discussion will disclose that students who profess allegiance to democratic 
ideals have little understanding of what form its implementation will take. Students 
of any age find it stimulating and provocative to investigate the ramifications of the 
leadership role. The need for such understanding demands that we create an atmos- 
phere in which students have the freedom to express and develop ideas. They must 
be encouraged to put their ideas into words, to hear them supported, refuted, or 
modified by others. Until they have had this analytical and critical experience we 
can assume that they do not know why some leadership functions are more ap- 
propriate than others. Students may have to be reminded frequently to abandon 
platitudes and transform theories into examples. Such discussions can help students 
transform ideas into operational terms. 


THE STUDENT Must BE COMMITTED TO THE DEMOCRATIC IDEOLOGY 


The ideal type of democratic leader is one who shares the vital aspects of group 
life with all members. He gets his satisfaction from seeing cooperative action that 
results in the development of the members’ potentialities and in the achievement 
of group goals accomplished without domination. The rewards of democratic leader- 
ship are antithetical to those won by the authoritarian leader whose satisfaction 
comes from his feeling of superiority to group members and his power over them. 
It is completely possible that some of our student leaders, because of personality 
rigidity, cannot appreciate the kinds of rewards accrued to the democratic leader. 
For these few, training for shared leadership may be an impossible contradiction. 
It will do little good to encourage such students to involve members in goal setting 
and to teach them skills to this end if they believe that the leader, because he is 
leader, knows best what the groups should do. We may hope that repeated experi- 
ences with the success of democratic process in the training sessions may alter these 
views, and indeed they may. For the great majority of our students, acceptance of 
the democratic ideology comes naturally, creating fertile soil for the learning of 
behavior consistent with it. 
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THE STUDENT Must EXAMINE His BEHAVIOR 


Having explicitly accepted the democratic principles in general terms, the stu- 
dent must now be willing to apply these principles to his own behavior. He must 
be objective enough to recognize wherein his own behavior is in keeping with this 
ideology, and wherein it is incompatible. Since next steps in the training process 
hinge on this kind of awareness, it is important to recognize the various forms it 
may take. In some cases the awareness of inconsistencies takes the form of an 
insight which permits the individual to modify his behavior without undue distress. 
This is more likely to occur with students whose behavior does not depart greatly 
from that desired. In other cases where the inconsistencies are greater, the aware- 
ness of them may arouse anxiety which manifests itself as resistance or defensive- 
ness. Where the discrepancy is very great the student may be unable to admit 
awareness, and he may proceed as though he were, in fact, the ideal. He may 
agree with all that is being said and done in the training setting but actually par- 
ticipate only on the intellectual level. It is at this point in the training where we 
may, if we are not especially alert, lose persons who have the greatest promise for 
achievement. 


THE STUDENT MusT PRACTICE 


Another real hurdle for the training process is the transition from talking 
differently to acting differently. There is always self-consciousness about perform- 
ing a new act. But since the purpose of the training is to change leadership style, 
it is most important that we build practice sessions into the program. We should 
minimize this difficulty by encouraging experimentation in the training situation. 
The size of the group can be manipulated by the use of sub-groups so that the 
practice can be accomplished with the smallest possible audience. It is also important 
that these exploratory practice situations be conducted in a manner that gives oppor- 
tunity for objective evaluation and re-practice. Creating this kind of atmosphere 
is not easy, and often the instructor will have to set the stage himself and show 
by example that it is possible for one to look objectively at his own behavior and 
change as a result of what he sees. Some students resist practice even though the 
amosphere be conducive to it. We may have to be especially inventive at this time 
in creating practice situations which are not embarrassing and not too long sustained. 
Support and approbation for initial trials build motivation to try again. 


THE STUDENT Must Try NEw THINGS IN His “REAL” Group 


The previous steps in the training program will be engrossing for many students. 
Unfortunately students often see the training as “like any other class—not closely 
related to real life activities” unless there has been constant reference to the “‘real’’ 
groups the trainees are leading. In order to insure this next step, students should 
be encouraged to select some inconspicuous and simple changes for their first 
endeavor in their real group. It may prove destructive to the trainee, as well as to 
his group, if he should suddenly decide to revolutionize his behavior. Probably his 
first changes will be in his handling of his own inter-personal relations with group 
members. A shift from a dominating position to more membership involvement 
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may at first be met with apathy, confusion, or hostility. It is desirable that the 
trainee have some support at this time. With leaders of high school age it is of 
utmost importance that the faculty sponsor understand what the student is attempt- 
ing to do, and that he lend his support and encouragement during this threatening 
time. For older students it is very helpful to have a team in the training group so 
that the leader can have support from a group member who understands the reason 
for the change and is sympathetic with it. 


THE STUDENT Must INVOLVE His Group IN EVALUATION 


We cannot feel satisfied that our training toward shared leadership has been 
successful unless the trainees are able to share the evaluative function with group 
members. Short of this, even though the trainee may have changed his behavior, 
we cannot feel sure that group members are aware of how and why change has taken 
place. If the trainee has learned his lessons well, he will appreciate the desirability 
of encouraging members to evaluate their roles in the group as he has examined 
his. It is only through such chain reaction that we can expect insights learned by 
trainees to be passed on to the many potential leaders among the members of the 
groups they lead. If the previous steps in the training have been accomplished 
successfully, this one will be automatic. If any of the other steps have been omitted, 
this one should not be encouraged. During this step, too, it is essential that faculty 
sponsors of student groups be aware of, and sensitive to, the problems the student 
may encounter and help him avoid unnecessary pitfalls. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This sketchy outline of some points to consider in training student leaders is an 
attempt to emphasize some of the critical aspects of the training process. As a last 
word I would remind the reader that insights and skills which determine progress 
are cumulative. The student trainees at the outset will differ from one another in 
the degree of their democratic conviction and skill so that there can be no absolute 
standard of progress, but only measurement relative to the individual students. 
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(Continued from page 83) 


Great progress has certainly been made in building a more effective teaching pro- 
fession. It is equally certain, however, that the professional associations of teachers 
have by their efforts enriched the educational program for children and youth in all 
parts of the nation. With such circumstances before them, professional teacher 
associations can anticipate the future with courage and hope. Further progress is 
within reach. 

The tide is right. The ports of call are clear, their location a matter of record. 
The crew knows the plan. Working together, a good voyage is in prospect. 








Leadership Training in the Classroom 


BERNICE CARPENTER* 


Sew since I, at the age of eighteen, stood in a one-room country school looking 
into the faces of thirty-five pupils of assorted ages and realized that for eight 
months I alone was responsible for their constructive growth, I have been working 
actively on the problem of making the school room a practicing laboratory for 
training for leadership in a democracy. 

In a one-room rural school, circumstances pointed the way for an immediate 
beginning. Lard and bread sandwiches on cold December days demanded hot 
school lunches. Nature, with her abundance of birds, moths, butterflies, and wild 
flowers at our very door, indicated the way to show the importance of arithmetic, 
writing, and reading as tools with which to interpret the fundamental principles 
underlying the whole plan of life. Scenes showing basic achievement in leadership 
continue to come to mind: Benjie, a third grader, becoming the recognized school 
authority on moths, holding forth in front of the room and sharing his discoveries 
of the life cycle of the Luna moth with an excited audience; John, eighth grade 
member of our agriculture class, planning a funeral service for a rose-breasted 
gtosbeak; Mabel’s beautifully planned flower and bird calendars, in the perfecting 
of which every one shared. The successful way in which those young people could 
put into practice the solutions to their problems has kept me encouraged throughout 
the years. 

A modern high school room with its kaleidoscopic whirl of one hundred and 
fifty to two hundred students, reminds me of scoop shovels methodically scooping 
up knowledge and dumping it. How much is lost in the indiscriminate dumping 
of it, most of us know. How to turn the knowledge that sticks into constructive, 
creative power in the midst of the whir of classroom bells, yell-leaders holding 
forth, and boys going off to war, becomes a problem gigantic in size. 

Today, all the children of all the people are in our classrooms. Yesterday a student 
entered from Mississippi; tomorrow one may come from New York. We take 
them all. In one class may be found students of widely differing levels of maturity 
and of varying levels of ability. How can we keep some of these from being hurt, 
irritated, and frustrated by putting before them work far beyond their level of 
understanding? How can we keep the gifted child stimulated and growing? How 


& BERNICE CARPENTER, English teacher at Monrovia-Duarte High School, Cali- 
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can we keep him from gaining a false impression of his own importance? How 
can we develop the potential leadership within each? 

What does a leader in a democracy need most? Most of all he needs the ability 
to take whatever experience comes and use it to live more deeply. He needs 
the ability to see life as not produced by fate or chance but by an inner relation of 
events. He needs to accept his own responsibilities and to look for the meaning 
behind each personal experience. A leader must not accept life just as it is, and 
he must know how to add to it something of his own. 

To apply such attitudes toward life in the classroom implies an atmosphere of 
free movement and a working out of ideas within limits defined by the group. 
Can we turn the disinterest, the absenteeism, the aggression against authority, the 
irresponsibility, the pseudo-sophistication that we find in the classroom into a 
cooperative group willing to accept individual responsibilities commensurate with 
individual differences? 

I believe that the unit method of teaching offers one means of doing this. It 
permits the student to start work where he is; it gives him a chance to know that 
his contributions to the group are needed, and that the goals and the solutions of 
the problems are important. The unit topics can be chosen by the class itself or 
by a small group selected by the class. This committee can study carefully the 
answers to a class questionnaire containing questions similar to the following: In 
what activities are you most interested? What do you like best about the school? 
What are your chief dislikes? With what student would you like best to work? 
The student committee may then suggest general topics to the class which suit 
the desires of most of the students. Student choices are always about topics of 
fundamental importance. A ninth grade English class recently chose the topic 
“Learning to Meet New Situations by Learning to Work Together.”’ The class chose 
for its anticipated outcomes the following: (1) to learn to make friends in a new 
situation and to work with people of different backgrounds from one’s own; (2) 
to learn how people in the past hgve or have not worked together to meet change; 
(3) to understand how people in the world today need to work together to meet 
change; (4) to increase skill in reading speed, comprehension, and reference 
work; to increase vocabulary and build a fund of general knowledge. 

There are other unit topics that have been productive of real leadership growth. 
A boy in a midterm group of high-school juniors recently asked if there is any- 
thing in literature that can help a fellow know whether he would act courageously 
or cowardly the first time that he had to go into battle. The class was interested and 
took over from there. They decided that every one should re-read Crane’s Red 
Badge of Courage. (It had been required reading in their sophomore year, and they 
voted it one of the dullest stories that they had ever read. The book ceased to be 
dull when they were helped by the group to understand how it supplied material 
to answer a personal need.) The class divided into groups. Each group read and 
discussed together examples of physical, mental, and moral courage from the books 
of their choice. Scarlet Letter and Moby Dick provoked much helpful discussion. 
The best thing that resulted from the study of this unit was the willingness of the 
group to analyze their own fears and try to find the causes. The attempt to under- 
stand the true basis of inner serenity in a world of fears was accomplished by a 
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comparison of their fears with those of the characters in the books that they read. 

I frequently begin the school year in a twelfth grade world literature class with 
a unit ‘“The Meaning of Citizenship in an Atomic Age.” I hope that the students 
will see the importance of the individual in a mechanistic world. I hope. that they 
will begin to see life, not as something produced by fate or chance but as an 
orderly chain of related events. Out of this unit I hope may come the understanding 
that the real basis of leadership is to be able to take each experience that comes 
to one and make use of it to live more deeply. This feeling should be deepened 
later in the year by a unit on “The Intangibles in Life” in which they read and 
discuss different philosophies of life. 

When a unit is finished, the next important step is the evaluation of what has 
been accomplished. As a teacher, I am particularly interested in their comments and 
my observations as to their development as leaders and members in a democratic 
group. I need to evaluate the accomplishments of the individuals in the class. Did 
the unit offer an atmosphere of free movement and initiative in ideas and actions 
within limits defined and accepted by the group? Were the goals accepted by the 
group? Did the unit help every one feel that he was important to the group success? 
Have most of the students grown in a sense of responsibility because they partici- 
pated in the plans and the decisions? Were individual needs of the group satisfied? 
Was aggressive behavior turned away from people and toward an unsolved prob- 
lem? Have the committee leaders learned that they are important to the group's 
success, but that the group is more important than the leader? 

The leader needs to grow in an understanding of himself so that he may look 
for the meaning behind each experience in life. I feel that the resourceful use of 
the unit can accept the children of the American public with their varying abilities, 
talents, and experiences and offer them the classroom as an informal laboratory 
where they may share and evaluate their own experiences and the experiences of 
people of the past so that they may look toward a future of growth and develop- 
ment. The young student may start working where he is, spend his time on an 
idea that is deep and powerful, share his findings with others, and grow into a 
feeling of the world’s need of his unique contribution. 
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Retirement—Threat or Promise 


HELEN M. WALKER and MARIE RUSS* 


T SEEMS that talk about retirement is very much on the increase. Perhaps the 
many brand-new Social Security cards have stimulated discussion. Perhaps there 
has always been talk about the perennial problems of that period when one’s affairs 
must have careful reorganization. It seems to be particularly marked, however, in 
the fall of the year when we become aware that certain of our colleagues have 
dropped out. In the spring there were farewells. Now new faces appear and the 
gap is closed. 

As we count the years, we find ourselves asking the question: Retirement-threat 
or promise? It has been interesting to jot down our observations and conclusions. 
We pass them on to other Journal readers who, with us, would like to greet retire- 
ment as a promise. 

The elements in the situation are only too well known. A day will come when 
because of the calendar our present occupation will cease. There will be no reference 
to health or professional competence or willingness to work. (They call it “‘auto- 
matic.” ) This will come abruptly. Until that day, responsibilities will continue to 
mount, the load of work will become heavier and heavier, until suddenly one 
morning there is no more work at all. A schedule, now so crowded that the only 
choice is to determine which task can be most easily postponed, will on that day 
be exchanged for an embarrassing leisure. The change in tempo can be devastating. 
Although we have often yearned for greater leisure, it may be overwhelming when 
it comes. For years we have wrapped our lives around the firm trellis of an un- 
yielding schedule, but soon that trellis will be pulled away. Our present salaries will 
cease, and for financial reasons we shall have to make certain changes in our pattern 
of life. Our professional base will be gone, our office, our filing cases. We shall 
still receive much professional correspondence, but there will be no secretary to 
help answer the letters. We shall have to come to terms with the knowledge that 
we are not essential, that the profession does not fall apart because we are out of 


the picture. 
Some of the elements in preparation are as practical and absorbing as annuities, 
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a place to live, and plans around major interests. Essential to all of these is a phi- 
losophy about retirement. In one sense we shall retire in accordance with the 
provision of the institution in which we find our place of service. In another sense, 
we shall not “retire’’; we may change work and locale; there will be less money 
to live on and we shall organize life differently. But because the years have given 
something to live for that is more than a living and have fashioned purposes that 
cannot be limited by time or confined to a professional setting, there will be some 
kind of work for us to do. Both of us were brought up to the strains of “Work 
for the Night is Coming,” so the current advertisements showing persons who 
have “retired on a generous income’’ lying in hammocks near palm trees gently 
stirred by southern breezes are not particularly attractive to us. We do not aspire 
to life-in-a-hammock. We may rest (and faith we may need it, as Kipling has 
said), but we shall not need an eon or two before we shall be ready to be busy 
again with the tasks of the Master of all good workmen. 

It is our faith that we shall not give up our objectives, but shall only alter 
the way of realizing them. It is our hope that we may learn what to give up or alter, 
what to hold on to steadily. 

Obviously, any plan for an interesting life must have a reasonably firm financial 
base, and that base must be laid long before the day of retirement dawns. Financial 
planning will vary widely from person to person, taking account of such factors 
as pension plans and annuities, social security if available, personal health, and 
family responsibilities. Many of us may continue in paid work, full time or part 
time, perhaps in an institution that pays lower salaries and offers a less taxing 
schedule than our present post. Our financial planning should take account of the 
fact that expenditures as well as income will be reduced. Taxes will be reduced, 
we shall no longer have to pay insurance premiums, we can scale down our living 
expenses, we can conscientiously relax our contributions budget. Many of us will 
try to enter the period of retirement in possession of the major equipment we 
shall need wherever we plan to live, so that we shall not have to expend much 
money for such purchases. But however carefully we plan, we must accept the fact 
that complete security is unattainable in this world, and we must refuse to impov- 
erish the present for the sake of enriching an indefinite future. There is a very nice 
line to be drawn between reasonable planning and undue anxiety for the future, 
between improvidence and courageous acceptance of the risks of life. 

The financial aspects of retirement can be weighed and measured; we shall 
have so much to live on, and we can only hope that inflation will be curbed. But 
we shall need interests as well as interest. The harder our present work and the 
greater its specialization, the less time are we likely to find for developing the wide 
interests which make for richness of life. The temptation is to say ‘One of these 
days when I retire I shall . . . ,” and in prospect we see ourselves living richly and 
fully, with time for reading, for neglected hobbies, for housework as an art, for 
rebuilding friendships that have long needed repair. There is both truth and illusion 
in the expectation that greater leisure will make possible some new interests and 
the realization of old. We shall be then just what the previous years have made 
us. What is the present quality of our days? What treasures are durable? A time 
will come when professional accomplishment will be far less important to us 
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than it is now, but quality of life, the ability to be a good friend, a good neighbor, 
and a useful member of the community will never be unimportant. 

Recognition of the fact that the world continues to turn on its axis after we are 
no longer at our customary post of duty may be painful unless we prepare our- 
selves for the shock. It is immature but very human to identify ourselves with the 
causes we serve. The post-retirement gripes are all too familiar: ‘The old days 
are gone. Our school is going to the dogs. It does not have the leadership it once 
had.” All of us say “No one is irreplaceable,’ but most of us secretly think the 
remark does not quite apply to ourselves. Great men, who have themselves made 
important contributions to knowledge, have been known to belittle the equally 
valuable work of their successors. Still greater men have learned to develop a 
detachment which enables them to rejoice wholeheartedly in the progress of their 
field, even though such progress threatens to eclipse their own particular con- 
tributions. 

Contentment after retirement seems to be partly dependent on a philosophy of 
life which allows one to separate professional enthusiasm from personal ambition, 
to weigh the qualities of a situation objectively without regard to one’s personal 
involvement in it. Life offers many opportunities to practice such detachment: 
parents gladdened when a son or daughter marries and sets up his own home; an 
older teacher offering every possible help to a younger colleague and rejoicing when 
that colleague outstrips him; an officer who has loved an organization and given 
his best to it during his years of service, giving wholehearted but self- -effacing 
support to his successors—the list is as long as life itself. Examining such minor 
retirements we think we see a few clues to probable sources of happiness after the 
major retirement. The flexible person is more likely to avoid the post-retirement 
gripes than the one who can tolerate no methods but his own. A good adjustment to 
any retirement, major or minor, is difficult if one believes he is relinquishing the 
most priceless experience of his life to which the future holds nothing remotely 
comparable. 

We have associates who are looking toward their post-retirement years as a 
challenging adventure. A woman with a green thumb, whose work has kept her in 
the city, buys a tree and begins to plan the house and garden which will one day 
grow beside it. A man moves from a large university, where he was one of many 
distinguished scholars, to a small college where his liking for the center of the 
stage can be even more fully gratified. A secretary who has spent her life in a small 
community plans to live near a large city, supplementing her savings by part time 
work which will afford leisure for the theatres, the concerts, the lectures, the 
museums for which she has longed. Several public spirited friends buy a farm near 
a small city, planning not only to live on it but to convert some of the buildings into 
a much-needed community center, which they will organize. A couple who have 
vainly yearned to travel are now pouring over travel folders, planning itineraries, 
learning all they can about the past history and present status of places they would 
like to visit, weighing the merits of various countries in terms of the possibilities 
they offer for inexpensive living. Some friends are in demand as lecturers, thus at 
the same time supplementing income, making a professional contribution, and 
enjoying new contacts. Others are planning to accept larger responsibilities in 
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agencies they have been serving as volunteers as soon as they have adequate leisure. 
Giving up a responsibility, a relationship, a job, is vastly easier if one has other 
interesting plans in the offing, if one has faith to believe that the future can be as 


exciting as the past. 


RETIREMENT PROMISES CONTINUED ROLE OF 
LEADERSHIP 


A Number of Things 


Retirement requires a philosophy all its own. 
It is important for the retirant to remember that 
the world is ‘‘full of a number of things,’ many of 
which have been out of reach in days of regular 
employment. There is much value and satisfac- 
tion in giving aid to these things, especially if 
there is service for humanity involved. Accord- 
ingly, I have tried my hand at a number of them, 
and really find many worthy organizations eagerly 
ready to accept all the help one’s time and in- 
genuity can contribute. One venture was volunteer 
service in the Portland, Oregon, Y.W.C.A. 
building fund drive. This required personal can- 
vassing, attendance at weekly booster and report 
luncheons, and the ever necessary follow-up. My 
acquaintance with worth-while people broadened, 
and the appreciation for help given made me feel 
the time contributed was well spent. Best of all, 
their out-moded and really dangerous old build- 
ing is to be replaced by a new and modern one. 
I am proud to say that I helped just a little. 

The Business and Professional Women’s class 
of the First Baptist church needed a teacher, and 
another call for service presented itself. This class 
has been much enjoyed, for these women are 
trained to think and speak for themselves. Sev- 
eral committees engaged in church work have 
requested time, and there is real danger of “‘get- 
ting too many irons in the fire.” 

Old Oregon Trail, Inc., a member of the Na- 
tional Trails Association, requested that I fill a 
vacancy on the Executive Board, a position which 
calls for background and interest in preserving 
the pioneer history of the Northwest. This re- 
quires reading and research, and speaking engage- 
ments for schools and radio. 

Then there is the Woman's Convalescent Home 
for which I serve on the Advisory Board. It is 
a most valuable project carried on by the women 
of Portland in which an eighteen-bed home is 
available for women and girls recovering from 
illness and unable to care for themselves during 
convalescence. 

Opportunities are present on every hand, and 
all one needs to do is to remember that the 
“world is full of a number of things,” look 
around, and be ready to “lend a hand.” 

MAuDE W. COOKE 
Portland Alumne 


Since Retirement 


While teaching, I made some small ventures 
into the writing world. These produced a few 
checks and some rejection slips. I had little time 
for literary effort, but I looked forward to a day 
when I would have time to try more seriously. 
Suddenly, school was out for me. When I had 
had time for a measure of recovery from a baf- 
fling illness my fingers felt for a pencil. Where 
should I begin? 

Childhood and youth had been spent where I 
could know birds. A robin hopping over the 
spring grass was a challenge to me. Telling my- 
self, “I am only wasting stamps,” I sent a story 
about the robin to The Kansas City Star. It came 
back, but with it were suggestions of changes that 
might make it saleable. I followed them eagerly, 
after which I wrote and sold to The Star some 
fifty bird articles. My interest has grown with the 
research made necessary by this opportunity. 

More recently I have found a market for my 
work with a national farmers’ magazine dedicated 
to the control of agricultural enemies by natural 
means. I have also sold to The Kansas City Star 
a series of stories of famous paintings. These I 
hope to continue. I have found it fascinating to 
discover more to write about, more now than I 
ever dreamed of at the beginning. 

So in retirement I am still busy, and I am hope- 
ful that my lifelong desire to write may continue 
to find an outlet. 

Jor E. BorinG 
Kansas City Alumne 


A Pleasant Substitution 


Retired from teaching in Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, I was still an ambitious woman with excel- 
lent general health, notwithstanding a difficult 
recovery from a prolonged disability. Further, 
this rather recently restored health was enriched 
by a calm confidence and ability to work for some 
altruistic interest over a number of years ahead— 
quite enthusiastically I hoped for twenty, at least. 
Had not my progenitors, sturdy Scotch and Irish, 
chuckled in robustness well up in years nearing 
the completion of a century ? 

Encouraged by this potential inheritance of 
longevity, in the autumn of ’forty-nine I grate- 
fully enrolled with a division of the Pittsburgh 
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Chapter of the American Red Cross as a candidate 
for Gray Lady Service. That same season saw me 
accepted as a helper to the employed-for-pay 
teacher in the relatively small school at Children’s 
Hospital of Pittsburgh, servicing educational 
minors from preschoolers to sixteen year olds. 

As far as possible, two of us, one a teacher still 
active and the other called retired, service those 
who have the strength for lessons or handicrafts. 
Handwork ranges from the tiny tots’ bead string- 
ing to the adolescents’ weaving of tapestries or 
beautiful rugs on larger looms. 

Could a retired educator’s older years be more 
pleasantly invested than in happy hours with such 
gratifying lessons on occupational therapy ? 

Lucy STONE McCarty 
Delta Chapter 


Morals Court of Pittsburgh 

After serving twenty-four years as Dean of 
Women at Pennsylvania State College, I retired, 
and shortly thereafter was selected to represent 
the Pittsburgh Council of Churches in Morals 
Court. 

If you are looking for America in high gear, 
Morals Court will provide just that, with fre- 
quent shifting of gears and sometimes a sudden 
jerk. But the experience you get is well worth 
while—if you survive. 

The Morals Court of Pittsburgh is a municipal 
court under the direction of the Mayor, with 
immediate supervision from an excellent magis- 
trate who is deeply interested in human nature. 
Court meets seven days a week including all 
holidays. The cases have usually been referred 
from one of the nine municipal courts in different 
areas of the city. The offenses are chiefly drink- 
ing, disorderly conduct, sex offenses, and youth 
problems. 

Our work begins before eight in the morning 
with the interviewing of early clients and attend- 
ance at the court session, in which the Magistrate 
assigns clients to workers for interviews. Then 
there are follow-up interviews, letters to some 
families, cards for some indicating dates on which 
the client is to call and report on progress, thus 
saving a visit to the office. It is cheering to find 
that many of our people are very prompt in re- 
porting. 

The pleasure that the workers and the clients 
find in this endeavor reminds us of the ancient 
Latin saying, ‘Nothing human is foreign to me.” 

CHARLOTTE E. Ray 
Delta Chapter 


Opportunities in Women's 
Club Work 


Since modern club life is often misinterpreted, 
a few facts about the Congress of Clubs and Club 
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Women of Western Pennsylvania is not amiss. 
“The Congress,” founded in 1902, is a non-profit, 
non-political, non-sectarian corporation of clubs 
which owns and maintains a downtown head- 
quarters for women’s united educational, civic, 
and philanthropic activities. 

The scope of voluntary activities, and unex- 
pected experiences in my four year term of service 
as President of the Congress, not only furnished 
wide opportunity for applying education to good 
advantage in community and public projects, but 
it also provided new fields for research. 

Aside from the general social and business 
duties incident to the office of President, there is 
a wide range of opportunity for individuality in 
program planning, serving as supervising head of 
twenty-one departments and committees, writing 
radio scripts, speaking before clubs, and editing 
Congress publications. 

Active membership on the Military Manpower 
Commission, Allegheny County Smoke Abate- 
ment Committee, Planning and New Zoning 
Ordinance Council, Consumer Research, and 
Women’s Education Committee of the Com- 
munity Fund were all refreshing and kept my 
thinking up to date. 

The most unusual assignment of my administra- 
tion came during the last two years. Our historic 
building at 408 Penn Avenue was condemned and 
torn down to make way for Pittsburgh Gateway 
Center. Strengthened and encouraged by loyal 
members, we purchased, relocated, and remodeled 
other headquarters at a cost of approximately 
$300,000. The details of this experience could 
easily be termed “Post Graduate.” 

LILLIAN BOWES MARSHALL 
Delta Chapter 


Theater and Dance with Teaching 


I have always loved to dance, from my first 
ballet lessons at the age of eight to my recent 
acquisition of some skills in Balinese and Spanish 
dancing. But I never dreamed that I might be so 
fortunate as to combine my love of theater and 
dance with teaching! When the Dean of the 
Pasadena Arts 
called me four years ago and offered me a posi- 
tion in the dance department, my understanding 
husband and I jumped at the tantalizing possibili- 
ties. I must mention the “understanding husband” 
because it has been a busy career 
two children and attempting to keep our home in 


Playhouse College of Theater 


raising our 


good running order 
Our course in dance is required of all the 
three hundred men and students. We 


hope to furnish each student (director, technical 


women 


designer, writer, actor) with the necessary body 
skills, coordination, and understanding to excel 
in his chosen branch of the theater, We feel that 
each potential director must know fully as much 
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about ballet as does the young actor—for he too 
must be able to reconstruct the elegance and 
vibrant muscle tone necessary for an actor in a 
Comedy of Manners. A large portion of my work 
has been the supervision of the students in their 
play rehearsals, to catch flaws in stage movement 
and gesture, to act as assistant to the director in 
case a student needs special help on body con- 
trol, and to supervise student dance choreography. 
You can be sure I never stop studying dance 

myself, and many other facets of the theater 
which hold so much interest for me in the 
future. 

Mary BELLERUE REYNOLDS 

Pasadena Alumne 


Cooperative Nursery School Project 


“Everyone who thinks she might be interested 
in helping organize a cooperative nursery is in- 
vited to meet at my house next Tuesday evening.” 
This announcement, at a meeting of the new 
Lakewood Plaza Women’s Group, was almost a 
surprise to the announcer. 

This and the subsequent two meetings of 
“mothers interested in forming a cooperative” 
were no huge success. Two-thirds of the partici- 
pants were new each time. A working nucleus of 
eight volunteers was organized into committees 
with overlapping personnel, and we searched for 
housing, discussed problems, obtained ideas from 
other coop leaders in the area, studied State Board 
of Welfare requirements and pertinent literature 
in nursery education, pooled toys and equipment, 
investigated teacher prospects—and continued 
looking for housing. 

The possibilities for housing were finally nar- 
rowed to three. An ‘important, decisive” meeting 
was announced at which the group organized on 
a more permanent basis, and voted to temporarily 
use facilities offered by the community church in 
a neighboring tract. 

A person with a good background in education 
has much to contribute to this type of community 
project. It’s fascinating to see how the guiding 
principles underlying work with older children 
and adults apply with very young children. Here 
one is led into what for most teachers (and 
mothers!) is a whole, new, rewarding area of 
study—early child development. As a participat- 
ing mother in a cooperative nursery, I am having 
an excellent opportunity to review and apply 
principles of adult leadership, and to help stimu- 
late the development of leaders in the community, 

EMILY VEBLEN KAUPPI 
Long Beach Alumne 


The P.T.A. Program 


The work of program chairman for the local 
P.T.A. last year was especially challenging. Our 
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once warm and friendly little community had 
staggered under the impact of a population influx 
that began in the war years and still continued. 

Some of these newer people had been on the 
move so much they had not put their roots down 
anywhere. Many were lonesome. Our P.T.A. 
needed their energy and their spare time; they 
needed the sense of belonging that participation 
would give. 

Colorful posters in the grocery stores came 
first. Children brought home invitations to a 
“back to school party.” The record crowds were 
cordially greeted by a reception committee who 
pinned their names on them and seated them 
according to grades—all to the tune of ‘School 
Days” and “The Old Grey Mare.” After the 
briefest of business sessions, “teacher’’ rang a 
hand-bell, told the children she hoped they would 
be good, and an old-fashioned school started with 
gusto. The high point of a busy evening was 
dramatics class. The audience gleefully helped 
teacher select a large cast, a prop was provided 
for each character, and the play, entitled “The 
Gathering of the Nuts,” was on, When “school” 
was adjourned for lunch, most of the audience 
joined the P.T.A. 

Some other meetings presented the excellent 
work of the teachers with the pupils. Teachers 
were happy in the wave of appreciation that 
swept through the community. The people even 
voted themselves additional taxes this fall so that 
their teachers could have a much needed raise in 
salary, this in spite of very adverse publicity in 
the local paper. 

DorotHy HARTUNG 
Spokane Alumnz 


Religious Education 


“Once a teacher, always a teacher.” Perhaps 
this old saw isn’t really true, but I firmly believe 
that it should be. Nothing could be more wasteful 
than discarding our professional skills and tech- 
niques the moment we step from the classroom 
into the home. Our communities need people 
with our training, need them badly, need them 
in numberless capacities. I have found my own 
niche in the Christian Education program of my 
church and the Council of Church Women. 

Many churches are forced to neglect the train- 
ing of their children because no one with the 
proper skill and ability is willing to accept the 
responsibilities of leadership. My own church has 
attempted to solve the problem by instituting a 
broad national program of Christian Education, 
and by encouraging trained laymen to carry it out. 
This doesn’t mean that the church is trying to 
make Sunday school teachers of all of us with 
classroom experience, but a program such as ours, 
which extends from infants to college students, 
needs planning and direction—planning and 
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direction by those who have been trained to 
understand the educational needs of children and 
who can best adapt the philosophy of the church 
to the philosophy of education. 

This past summer I attended a conference on 
Christian Education to learn more of what our 
National Religious Education department was 
doing. I listened to lectures on curricula making, 
inspected sample lesson plans, and was able to 
bring back to my own church suggested courses 
of study—not only for our kindergarten but our 
teen age young people. 

I am also a member of the Department of 
Christian Education for our Missionary District. 
Through this work I help church school superin- 
tendents obtain information about National proj- 
ects, and help answer any questions that arise in 
their work. 

All of these things I can do better because of 
my training for the classroom. I hope my work is 
useful. I know that it is extremely gratifying. 

KATHERINE AULT 
Pullman, Wash. 


School Board Membership 


After many years in professional organizations, 
I retired as soon as I was eligible, which was in 
1945. Before retirement I had served as presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion, as president of local professional groups, 
and as an active worker in the Pittsburgh Teachers 
Association. 

Within nine months after retirement, I was 
appointed a member of the Pittsburgh Board of 
Public Education and am now serving a second 
six year term on that Board. I was made a mem- 
ber of the Board's Committee on Schools and 
Instruction and the Committee on Legislative 
Matters and Public Relations. 

Since “‘retirement’”’ my activities have included 
membership on the Legislative Committee of the 
Civic Club of Allegheny County; Program Chair- 
man of the Legislative Council of Western Penn- 
sylvania; member of the Commission on Profes- 
sional Ethics of the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association; chairman of the Women’s Education 
Committee of the Community Chest; member of 
the Chest X-Ray Survey Committee of the City 
Department of Public Health; State President of 
Delta Kappa Gamma; National Parliamentarian 
of Delta Kappa Gamma; member of the Board 
of Directors of the State School Directors Asso- 
ciation. 
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When asked why I do not spend my new found 
leisure time resting and enjoying myself, I must 
say that I was probably born with a social con- 
science, and I find that I cannot resist the call to 
be of service to education and to my community. 

LAURA M. BRAUN 
Delta Chapter 


In a Reading Clinic 

My work in the University of Chicago, and 
one other Reading Clinic, was begun because home 
duties lessened as the children grew into high 
school. I had returned to the university for some 
study and special training, and continued in the 
Reading Clinic because the work appealed to me 
and the director willingly accepted a part-time 
arrangement. 

This was most important to me, as a teacher's 
full-time job would have carried responsibilities 
incompatible with my obligations at home. 

A clinician’s duties are varied. Much of the 
work is very like that of the teacher’s—in fact, 
there is much teaching to be done. It may even be 
an especially satisfying kind of teaching, since it 
is individual, geared to individual needs, and can 
sometimes bring dramatic changes to a child deep 
in school problems. 

Of course, analysis of the difficulties precedes 
instruction, and this diagnostic work holds still 
another kind of professional interest. 

The diagnostic reading examination means 
spending a full school day with a child in the 
clinic. It includes use of both achievement and 
diagnostic tests in reading, observations of be- 
havior, visual and auditory screening tests, and 
conferences with parents. 

When tutoring in the clinic I am scheduled 
to work individually with children or adults who 
may come for periods of a half-hour or an hour 
three times a week. The pupil may be a young 
child facing failure at promotion time, because 
he never had a good start in reading. Or it may 
be a college student who wants to read faster so 
that reading assignments will take less time. 

During the summer, when I preferred no defi- 
nite time schedule, I have spent time assisting 
with research projects initiated by the clinic staff. 
All of these activities, however, have been those 
of a part time staff member, with an important 
part of each week left for my family life. 

MILDRED C. HUGHES 
Chicago Alumnz Chapter 
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Women in the News 


Miss Helen Irwin, a registrar of the Equitable Life Insurance Co. of Iowa, has 
been elected National President of the Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs. Predicting that the defense program will require many more 
women workers, she also urges business to train younger women for executive posi- 
tions, pointing out that more women earners in industry and the professions will 
produce more tax money and thus aid in reducing the national debt. 


A Manila newspaper Philippines Free Press, lauds the legislative accomplish- 
ments of Geronima T. Pecson, the lone woman member in the upper legislative 
chamber. Senator Pecson introduced thirty bills during the last congressional session. 
Of these, ten were either approved on third reading or were passed by both houses 
of Congress. Among the bills that she successfully presented were those regulating 
the practice of nursing in the Philippines, providing for the compensation and auto- 
matic salary increases for public school officials and teachers, providing for the 
improvement and expansion of vocational education in the local trade and technical 
schools, and measures which would facilitate the purchase of books by Director of 
Public Libraries. 


For the first time in nearly a century, some of the historic paintings in the capitol 
in Washington, D.C. have been thoroughly cleaned and mended. The restoration 
work on “The Surrender of Lord Cornwallis” and other pictures was done by 
Countess Marie Francisca Kalnoky, a Hungarian, who before World War II re- 
paired masterpieces in private European collections. 


Miss Abby Adams, a foreign language teacher in the Eugene, Oregon high 
school, has been awarded a national high school teacher fellowship for travel and 
study in the United States and Europe during 1952-53. The fellowship was awarded 
by the Fund for the Advancement of Education established by the Ford Foundation. 
Miss Adams has her A.B. degree from the University of Oregon, her master’s from 
the University of Washington, has taken graduate work at the Universities of Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, and Columbia. She has also studied in Canada and Mexico. She is 
a member of Pi Lambda Theta and has served recently as advisor of Kappa Chapter. 


In a speech before the National Convention of Soroptimists, Frieda Miller, Head 
of the Women’s and Children’s Bureau of the Department of Labor, stated that of 
the more than 19,000,000 women employed, half are married, more than 5,000,000 
have children under eighteen and about 2,000,000 have children under six. “Cir- 
cumstances which have led to one-third of all women in our population being 
employed will probably be intensified,” said Miss Miller. “We certainly must recog- 
nize the double duty of the woman who works. We must look forward to strength- 
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ening all co-operative efforts to make it possible for her to continue without endang- 
ering her health and welfare and that of her family and eventually the country. We 
must be sure that she has opportunities for education, training, broad selection of 
work, and for fair remuneration for the job she does.” 


Dr. Margaret Clapp, President of Wellesley and member of the United States 
Delegation, was elected President of the forty-four nation International Conference 
on Public Education. The conference held in Geneva, Switzerland, was sponsored by 
UNESCO and the International Bureau of Education. 


Judge Mildred Lillie, the first woman to head the Domestic Relations Court in 
Los Angeles, has won wide respect from her profession and the persons she serves. 
As presiding judge of this court she is the nation’s number one moderator of 
marital misadventures. Almost ninety per cent of the divorce and related actions 
filed in this county come before Judge Lillie. These average 1900 a month, or almost 
one hundred every working day. Judge Lillie is thirty-seven and is married to a 
lawyer in private practice, Cameron Lillie. Her outside interests include the Sorop- 
timists, Business and Professional Women, and several Bar groups. 


Dorothy Marckwold and Anne Urquhart took three years to decorate the luxury 
liner United States, the largest ever built and new holder of the trans-atlantic speed 
record. Bold colors, non-inflammable fabrics and furniture, and examples of mod- 
ern American art were used throughout the liner. Among the latter were four figures 
of light weight foam glass executed by sculptor Gwen Lux, which were placed in the 
first class dining salon. 


According to data recently released by the Automobile Club of New York, 
women between the ages of eighteen and thirty-five make higher grades than men 
in auto driving tests. From thirty-five to sixty men make higher ratings, and after 
that age women again take the lead. 





ATTENTION, PI LAMBDA THETANS! 

Pj Lambda Theta luncheon for members attending A.A.S.A. 
Where: Madison Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey 
When: Monday, February 16, 1953 
Price: $2.50, including gratuities 
Hostess: Eta Chapter 


For reservations contact 
Miss Mabel A. Flinn 
746 Marlyn Road 
Philadelphia 31, Pa. 

















Public Affairs 


A WOMAN COUNCILMAN'S VIEWS ON 
EDUCATION AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


LADGRA HOOPER* 


On January 7, 1952, the city of Philadelphia underwent a change in city govern- 
ment. City Hall became the center of activities of a new mayor and a new district 
attorney, and saw the seating of a number of new councilmen, including for the 
first time in the history of Philadelphia, a woman councilman. Councilman Con- 
stance Dallas had not gained this position of great responsibility through political 
pull, through moneyed interests, or through her womanly charm and graces (of 
which she has both in abundance). Mrs. Dallas is the mother of three children and, 
as she explained, is her family’s cook. She came into her position through continued 
growth in public affairs. In the cause of what she believed to be clean government, 
she carried each political responsibility, great or small, that came her way by house 
to house canvassing in her district. 

The new City Government, as is generally the case when a new party comes into 
power, began to clean house, and in that house cleaning introduced some policies 
that are essential to an enlightened citizenry. One of the policies was to keep its 
public more adequately informed, to open its doors wide to constructive suggestions 
and criticism. A friendly atmosphere pervaded City Hall. 

Something was happening, and that something was vital not only to the citizens 
of today but to citizens in the making, that great mass of young people in our public 
and private schools, in our colleges and universities, who will be making the gov- 
ernmental policies of tomorrow. These young people are learning today—through 
home, school, and community living—the attitudes, habits, skills, and knowledge 
that will influence their action in future years. 

Were these members of the new council aware of the challenge that was theirs? 
With this question uppermost in my mind, I called for an appointment with the 
new councilman—knowing full well that her schedule must be crowded. The con- 
ference was arranged graciously and generously. With carefully thought-out ques- 
tions in mind and a secretary to take notes, I arrived early for the appointment. 

The answer to the first question set the pace for our conference. If I had any doubt 
about the councilman’s knowledge of the responsibility of government and those 
who manage public affairs to those who educate, and those who are educated, or vice 
versa, my doubts were soon dispelled. 


® DR. LAURA HOOPER, Eta Chapter, is Director of the Illman-Carter Unit for 
Elementary Teachers, School of Education, of the University of Pennsylvania. 
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The question—'Mrs. Dallas, what do you conceive of as the responsibility of the 
government, primarily the City Council, to education, and what do you think is the 
responsibility of education to government?”’ 

The answer—The City Council, as all other branches of the government, should 
serve as a field laboratory for students. Unless there is a realistic laboratory, edu- 
cators are prone to give an idealistic picture of government to their students, and 
even when visiting they are apt to hope that pupils will see the ideal conditions they 
have pictured.” 

Mrs. Dallas then cited an example of a high school class which had attended a 
hearing on a bill affecting its district. The hearing was badly conducted. She and 
others were discriminated against. The teacher was shocked and immediately upon 
her return to school wrote the mayor and the councilman criticizing the proceedings, 
saying that it was the last time she would ever take a class to visit a department of 
city government. 

“That, in my opinion,” said Mrs. Dallas, “is the wrong way to handle such a 
situation. That teacher was protecting her students from the facts of political life. 
She was underestimating the capacity of the high school pupils to accept the fact 
that such a hearing is among the undesirable proceedings that are going on in 
political life, and that they must be made aware of it and begin to understand what 
their part is in doing something about it.” 

When asked when children can begin to become interested in public affairs, Mrs. 
Dallas said, ‘‘In kindergarten children can begin to get some idea of the people who 
serve them in a public way—the traffic policeman who helps them cross the streets, 
the postman who brings the mail, the groceryman who gives them their first ideas 
of commerce. In fifth grade children can be helped to take a real interest in their 
neighborhood. They can draw plans for beautifying their own neighborhoods and 
can make suggestions for recreation centers. They can take part in clean-up cam- 
paigns. They can visit all departments of city government and learn how thiey work. 
By the time young people reach high school and college they are ready not only to be 
told about the needs of their communities, but to take an active part in agitating for 
better government. They are ready to visit all branches of city government, to ask 
questions, and to discuss intelligently what they see and hear.” 

In the short period she has been in office, Mrs. Dallas has opened to the schools 
all the resources of government with which she is concerned. Members of high 
school and university faculties with hundreds of young people have taken advantage, 
and will continue to take advantage, of this vital laboratory of learning that has been 
opened to them. 

Teachers,” continued Mrs. Dallas, ‘‘must come out of their classrooms and take 
an active part in the political life of their communities. They must exercise their 
right to vote. They must assume their responsibilities as citizens. They can hold such 
jobs as watchers at the polls, committee membership in public affairs. They can 
belong to organized groups that are studying and working for better government 
(such as The League of Women Voters) ; they can make their voices heard through 
their speaking or writing. They must come out of the classroom in order that they 
may do a better job of acquainting their pupils in the classroom with public affairs.” 











Research Section 


Biester, Charlotte: Catharine Beecher’s Contributions to Home Economics.* 


Educators in referring to the development of the home economics movement 
frequently have overlooked the contributions made prior to 1878 by Catharine 
Beecher. Many have associated the introduction of the home economics curriculum 
into higher education with Ellen H. Richards, who organized the Lake Placid Con- 
ference in 1899. According to Isabel Bevier, a member of the early sessions of the 
Conference, the leaders of this group found guidance for “a way of teaching the 
problems of the home” on the college level in a scholarly plan outlined by Cath- 
arine Beecher in the middle of the nineteenth century. Although Dr. Bevier did 
not develop her statement, later studies reported by Ellen Richards at Lake Placid 
in 1909 were to substantiate it. 

In order to clarify the position of Catharine Beecher in relation to the develop- 
ment of home economics, a study was made of her life and writings. Numerous 
contributions to periodicals, professional journals, and a list of thirty-three books 
appearing from 1827 to 1874 provided insight into this outstanding educator's 
philosophy and plans for home economics in higher education. Ten of these publi- 
cations dealing directly with the subject matter of home economics comprise her 
major contribution to the literature in this field. Her titles were varied as to sub- 
ject, but a unity of purpose gave continuity to her work. One of the outstanding 
aspects of her “‘propaganda’’ was her persistent plea for the adoption of domestic 
economy as an area of instruction in female seminaries. 

Similar subject matter to that proposed by Catharine Beecher had been advo- 
cated by Emma Willard in 1819 when she presented her plan for the improvement 
of higher education for women in American education. However, she believed that 
a course in what would now be called home economics could not be introduced 
until suitable textbooks were available. While Emma Willard retired in 1838, 
Catharine Beecher continued to be vitally interested in promoting home economics. 
As’ a solution she prepared a textbook, 369 pages in length, which appeared in 
1841 as A Treatise on Domestic Economy. In the following year Miss Beecher’s 
Domestic Receipt Book was published as a laboratory manual. The former was 
circulated widely, having been printed eleven times between 1841 and 1869. Both 
publications were adopted as textbooks for use in many schools and were admitted 
by the Massachusetts Board of Education as a part of the Massachusetts State Li- 
brary. Thus, in the early 1840’s Catharine Beecher supplied the fundamental ma- 
terial which first made a course in home economics possible. 

An exhaustive study of these two titles, as well as other writings, provided addi- 
tional information concerning the contributions which Catharine Beecher made to 
home economics. Her conception of this subject as a phase of the curriculum was 
both comprehensive and inclusive. Her philosophy of home economics was sound. 


* Abstract of one of the two studies winning the Ella Victoria Dobbs Awards for 1952. The ab- 
stract of the second study will appear in a subsequent issue. 
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She deemed the home to be the most important institution in a democracy. She 
considered the homemaker to be a professional person who is a producer, a con- 
sumer, and a co-ordinator of home and community life. She considered home eco- 
nomics as a body of knowledge adapted to meet the needs of the home in a chang- 
ing society. She maintained that science was basic to an intelligent study of the 
problems of the home, and that the application of science was essential to good 
teaching in this field. She ardently advocated home economics as a field in liberal 
education. She would place it in the curriculum, not as a vocational subject, but on 
an equal basis with mathematics, natural science, and philosophy. Although the 
teaching of this subject in higher education was her greatest concern in 1840, by 
1870 she proposed that the subject be adapted to elementary and secondary levels. 

‘Catharine Beecher had definite ideas concerning the organization and presenta- 
tion of home economics. She believed that the subject matter in this field could 
be organized in six subdivisions. Using the current terminology, these were family 
economics and home management; family relationships and child care; food, nutri- 
tion, and health; housing, equipment, and home furnishings; and textiles, clothing, 
and related arts. 

Other plans for home economics, which Catharine Beecher presented a century 
ago, included suggestions for adequate staff and space. She advocated a separate 
classroom and at least two instructors for each department. Also, she would have 
had a home management house. Theory and basic science were to be taught in the 
classroom, while the home management house would afford opportunity for the 
application of the art and science of homemaking in a life situation. The recruit- 
ment of teachers, which also was a phase of the “Beecher Education Plan,’’ in- 
cluded a training school system which Catharine Beecher felt would add to the 
competence of teachers. ‘How To Teach Certain Branches of Domestic Economy” 
was among the topics she used in Normal Institute projects. It included a presenta- 
tion of methods for teaching certain aspects of home economics, the first attempt 
to prepare teachers in the field of home economics. 

In view of these outstanding contributions, it is not surprising that Ellen 
Richards, an acknowledged leader in home economics, recognized that Catharine 
Beecher had been the outstanding advocate of this subject for more than two-thirds 
of the previous century. In 1909, at the Tenth Lake Placid Conference, Ellen Rich- 
ards rightfully attributed the true beginning of home economics to Catharine 
Beecher. Catharine Beecher was more than a pioneer in the movement for the edu- 
cation of women, and more than a pioneer in home economics. She was the 
founder of home economics as a formal, educational field of study. 
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Have You Read? 


In considering the theme for this issue, “Responsible Leadership,”’ recognition 
must be made of agencies other than educational institutions which are also assum- 
ing leadership in educational fields. Among these are the private foundations, 
international organizations, and labor groups. The articles annotated below include 
information about these agencies. 


The September 13, 1952, issue of the Saturday Review of Literature is the 
Annual Education Number. It includes several provocative articles on various 
aspects of the current educational scene. In addition to the two described, two 
other articles merit attention: “Education 1952-53: A Newscast,’” by Fred M. 
Hechinger (p. 15) and “The World Floods into Iowa,” by Robert Lewis Shayton 


(p. 16). 


Claude M. Fuess, ‘An Educator’s Balance Sheet,” Saturday Review of Literature, 
XXXV (September 13, 1952), 11-12, 53-57. 

The retired headmaster of Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., describes the 
changes in education during the last fifty years as seen in the private school. He 
discusses the changing emphasis in curriculum designs, the importance of interest 
as Motivation, the contribution of progressive education, the place of the arts, and 
training for responsible citizenship. His analysis is critical and objective, per- 
meated with an optimism that indicates a real faith in pupils, teachers, and edu- 
cation. 


“The Role of the Foundations in Education,” Saturday Review of Literature, 
XXXV (September 13, 1952), 13-14, 45-47. 

I, ‘Past and Present,” by Sloan Wilson. 

The development of the Carnegie, Rockefeller, and Ford Foundations, in par- 
ticular, is traced, and their role is described as ‘‘a new kind of catalyst which is 
enabling both private and public institutions to work more effectively for the 
common good.” The author emphasizes the part played by the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion in the reorganization of medical education, the Carnegie Foundation’s plan for 
the retirement for college professors, the current plan for teacher education in 
Arkansas under a grant from the Ford Foundation, and the five-year plan for the 
improvement of selecting and training school administrators, which is being spon- 
sored by the Kellogg Foundation in cooperation with the American Association of 
School Administrators and the National Education Association. Wilson points out 
the ever-present danger that foundations might willfully misuse their power, but 
shows that thus far their record is good. 

II. “Opportunities,” by Clarence H. Faust. 

Faust, president of the Fund for the Advancement of Education of the Ford 
Foundation, sees the great opportunity for private foundations in the provision 
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of funds to support experiments and new developments, rather than to support 
existing educational programs. In selecting projects, basic criteria include the in- 
fluence that the experiment may have on education in general, not just upon the 
institution involved; the extension of this idea to other fields; and the resulting 
“ferment” that stimulates attention or action on problems outside the immediate 
project itself. The author recognizes that criticism may come, but accepts this as a 
necessary risk which foundations take in fulfilling their unique mission for edu- 
cation. 


“UNESCO's Study Tour for Workers,” United Nations Bulletin, XIII (Septem- 

ber 1, 1952), 257. 

A very brief account is given of UNESCO's traveling study groups conducted 
last summer. Over forty groups, including over 800 workers from Austria, Bel- 
gium, Denmark, France, Great Britain, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, and Yugoslavia, spent summer vacations abroad. The plan was financed from 
funds voted by UNESCO’s General Conference in 1951. The programs were left 
to the individual organizations cooperating, but adequate provision was made for 
meeting the people of the host country. 

This is but one example of opportunities provided for international exchanges, 
and it shows how labor groups are accepting responsibility in adult education. 

Educational leadership is also evidenced in the increasing interest in cooperative 
efforts of school systems to organize School Study Councils. Illustrative of the 
projects currently being carried out is the booklet ‘Discipline in Our Schools.” 
This booklet was prepared by a group of teachers representing nine school dis- 
tricts. It presents a simple, direct description of what schools are trying to do to 
develop self-disciplined individuals and is generously illustrated with photographs. 
Philadelphia Suburban School Study Council, Group A, Discipline In Our Schools 
(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania, School of Education, Educational Serv- 
ice Bureau, 1952). 
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(Continued from page 94) 
field and thus has unlimited reserves on which to draw in varying class activities 
and in appealing to individual interests. 

Administrators can cite innumerable examples of techniques and situations in 
which the mature teacher excels in handling adolescents. Such a one is the sensi- 
tivity to know when to make an issue and when to ignore. Another is the ability 
to sense coming trouble and to head it off, thus saving face for all concerned. Still 
another is that sixth sense by which the teacher who is working with an individual 
or a group in the class remains aware of what is going on elsewhere in the room. 
Maturity of perspective and a sure sense of values combine to give the experienced 
teacher poise and security in the face of threatened or real disaster in the classroom. 
Having weathered many and various classroom catastrophes, the experienced teacher 
takes the next one in stride. 

Two sound lessons have been learned by the mature teacher, two pragmatic 
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criteria by which to measure ways and means of working with secondary school 
boys and girls. One is knowledge of what is important to adolescents; the other is 
what works in dealing with them. 

Finally, the great advantage which the experienced master teacher has is the 
strongly developed professional spirit which comes only with the investment of 
energy and service over a long period of time. The mellowing and integration of 
college learnings, the accumulation of devices and techniques which make for skill 
in teaching, the breadth of knowledge in the subject matter field and in the way 
that pupils learn, the intrinsic interest and enthusiasm which make teaching more 
an art than a science, are all important attributes which come with experience in 
the profession. 

Honest appraisal indicates all too clearly that not all teachers of mature years 
and long experience belong in the category of master teachers. Reasons for failure 
to achieve success are probably as many and as varied in the teaching profession as 
in other areas. Temperamental unsuitability, problems of mental and physical 
health, lack of adequate training, personality traits that interfere with successful 
human relationships, fundamental lack of sympathy with children, competition of 
outside problems and interests—all these are possible explanations. Unwillingness 
to give an honest day’s work for a day’s wage can explain a failure in teaching as 
well as in any other business, job, or profession. The case of the teacher who 
acquires tenure of position and then coasts out the remaining years of service is not 
as rare as it should be. 

What can be done to salvage the potential master teacher from the possibility 
of failure or of mediocrity? Given the sincere desire on the part of that teacher 
to make good and to have the increasing years in service add to, rather than 
diminish, the quality of service, perhaps the most potent role is that played by the 
administrator of the school to which the teacher is assigned. It is the responsibility 
of the administrator not only to recognize and appreciate the contributions of 
mature teachers, but to make them aware of his high regard for the leadership 
which they rightfully should assume. Secure in the assurance of prestige and ap- 
preciation, the mature teacher should be ever ready to serve newcomers in the 
profession—encouraging, assisting, and inspiring them as can no one else. 

Most of us remember with gratitude and affection the influence and assistance 
of an older teacher during the early years of our own careers. We bear testimony 
to the premise that the mature master teacher is an important bulwark of the 
American public school. 
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Dear Pi Lambda Thetan: 


As I write this, a week before the election of a President of the United States, it 
seems an appropriate time to tell you a few of the matters about Pi Lambda Theta 
elections which have concerned me. 

First, there is the question of ‘‘getting out the vote.’ Obviously this has been no 
problem at the elections which were held at Council; then the vote has been close 
to, if not, 100 per cent. Perhaps, as we continue to use the revised constitutional pro- 
vision for choosing between at least two candidates for each office, the number of 
chapters voting will increase. (I suspect, however, that improvement may well come 
from such external factors as being urged to vote or having situations which stimu- 
late interest rather than simply having chapters fulfill their responsibility.) Some- 
how, whereas 78.6 per cent of the chapters did vote in 1952 for the candidates for 
first vice-president, vice-president, and treasurer, I had anticipated—from Pi 
Lambda Theta—a much higher percentage. 

Secondly, it concerns me that, with seventy chapters, there have been several 
instances in which the same chapter has continued to be represented on the National 
Board—not necessarily in continuous succession but within a relatively short period 
of time. Not that the successors have not been eminently qualified for the offices they 
have held (after all, I am a successor, too!). Nor should membership in a chapter 
recently represented on the board be a disqualifying factor. But other chapters, too, 
must have many equally competent people whose names should be sent to the Nom- 
inating Committee. Again, this is a chapter responsibility. The Nominating Com- 
mittee selects at least two candidates for the respective offices to be filled—attempt- 
ing, insofar as possible, to match candidates on such factors as personal qualifica- 
tions for the particular office, willingness to serve, general geographical location, 
type of chapter (college or alumnz), and broad age range (in order to try to 
include a younger member). Because such factors change for individuals from year 
to year and because the offices to be filled vary from year to year, it has seemed more 
satisfactory for each Nominating Committee to work on the basis of suggestions 
received in answer to its request for names. Thus it is important for each chapter to 
send its suggestions to the Nominating Committee each year. It is, of course, ex- 
tremely important for both the chapter and the nominee to realize that she might 
not become one of the candidates and that being chosen as a candidate does not 
guarantee her election. 

Third, there has been some tendency on the part of chapters to electioneer for 
candidates who are their members. It is my personal opinion (but I can be quite 
wrong) that chapter reaction to such practice has tended to be negative. Perhaps 
discussion of this question and establishment of a policy could keep candidates on 
a more comparable election basis. 

Pi Lambda Theta has been fortunate in having had exceptionally able and fine 
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Program and Project Notes 


In the book, A Man Called Peter, by Catherine Marshall, there is a sermon by 
Dr. Peter Marshall, late minister of the New York Avenue Presbyterian Church in 
Washington, D.C. and Chaplain of the Senate, which is well worth reading aloud 
to a Pi Lambda Theta group that is considering the “power of education to 
strengthen constructive moral and spiritual values to meet today’s demands.” The 
sermon ‘“The American Dream,” will contribute to an understanding of what is 
basically our American freedom. 

Windows for the Crown Prince by Elizabeth Gray Vining is a thoroughly delight- 
ful account of the author’s four years as private tutor to the Crown Prince of Japan. 
Mrs. Vining had been told by Viscount Matsudaira, “We want you to open 
windows onto a wider world for our Crown Prince.” She does that and also opens 
windows for her readers who come into a better understanding of Japan. For 
teachers this is a stimulating book, as Mrs. Vining is a real teacher. 

Program Committees will find many articles in the recent issues of the Pi Lambda 
Theta Journal that will be of help in planning chapter programs. Several articles 
could lead to provocative discussion; some could suggest possible chapter projects in 
which “moral and spiritual values” are practiced. The Rho Chapter Journal, “‘Edu- 
cation in a period of Crisis,” issued in April, 1952, also has several articles that 
would be of value for discussion. 

In some of the current magazines and journals there are articles that would 
stimulate discussion, or that could be used as reference material by those planning 
programs. The Saturday Review of Literature (Annual Education Number) has 
several such articles. In the July, 1952, issue of Harper’s Magazine, Paul Woodring 
has “An Open Letter for Teachers’’ that is pertinent to discussion of some of the 
community criticism of public schools. 

The Journal of Teacher Education for June, 1952, gives a summary of teacher 
supply and demand, 1952. In a publication of the Federal Security Agency and the 
Office of Education, Statistics of Higher Education: Faculty, Students and Degrees 
important statistical information is presented. The section on “Degrees” might be 
of special interest. 

United Nations World, United Nations Bulletin, and the publications of 
UNESCO frequently have stimulating articles that would contribute to programs. 

As groups of Pi Lambda Theta members explore references pertaining to this 
year’s general program theme, ‘“The Power of Education,” it seems important that 
some attention be focused upon a few of the recent books that have been written for 
children of the elementary school group. Books that explore many of the real 
problems that elementary school children encounter in modern living, and books 
that present ‘“‘moral and spiritual values” to these children in interesting, unhack- 
neyed ways are appearing more frequently than in the past. 

Many of these books for children strive toward helping children to understand 
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people and ways of living in other countries and in different regions of their own 
country. Prairie School by Lois Lenski (J. B. Lippincott Company, 1951), gives a 
vivid picture of the home life of a brother and sister on the wheat-growing prairies 
of South Dakota. Here the weather becomes a demanding villain, but the heroic 
spirit of these children and their teacher wins out over the blizzard. 

Alvena Seckar has written an entertaining and optimistic book entitled Zuska of 
the Burning Hills (Oxford University Press, 1952). The story deals with the prob- 
lems of the coal miners’ families in a small mining community. It is a well written 
book, thoughtful and honest. The story is heart-warming, with fast-paced excite- 
ment, heroic action, and is an authentic story. 

Another book which deals with an appraisal of cultural influences is Jareb, by 
Miriam Powell (Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1952). Jareb and his no-account 
hound live in the loblolly-pine country of Georgia where proud people struggle for 
a good life. This is a frank story of a boy’s growing awareness of the meaning of 
friendships and of responsible citizenship in his community. It is a distinguished 
book, revealing strength and inspiration. 

Ladycake Farm by Mabel Leigh Hunt (J. B. Lippincott Company, 1952), deals 
with intergroup relationships. It is a convincing, entertaining story of a Negro 
family who move to a small farm in a community where negroes have not lived 
before. The story is free from preachment, and the race question is not belabored. 
A feeling of childish joy in everyday adventures and a feeling of security in a happy, 
united family make this a delightful story. Rosita, A Little Girl of Puerto Rico, by 
Jeanette Perkins Brown (Friendship Press, 1948), is one of a series of books 
written to help young children become better acquainted with the children of other 
countries. Another lively book of this type is Me7 L7, by Thomas Hanforth (Double- 
day and Company, Inc., 1938), an authentic story of the Chinese New Year. One 
Bright Day, by Pearl Buck (1950), is based upon the experiences of the author and 
her two daughters as they traveled from Shanghai to California, and kindly Mr. 
Nishima who helped them fill one whole day with happy memories of Japan. Ann 
Nolan Clark’s Magic Money (Viking Press, 1950), is a beautifully written story of 
a nine-year old boy of Costa Rica. Maui’s Summer by Arnold Edwin Bare (Hough- 
ton Mifflin, 1952), is a picture-geography of Maui’s trip from his home on Molokai 
to visit the other Hawaiian Islands. 

There is a spiritual quality about the prayers and the illustrations in Prayer for a 
Child, by Rachel Field (The Macmillan Company, 1944), that is quite impressive 
to the very young child. These childlike prayers give thanks for everyday things. 

One of the finest children’s books dealing with spiritual values is This 7s the Way, 
chosen by Jessie Orton Jones, (Viking Press 1951). The spiritual precepts and 
prayers in this book are selected from many of the world’s religions: the American 
Indian’s religious thoughts, the Mohammedans, the Buddhists, the Hebrews, and 
the Christians. These devout thoughts form a path which shows the reader a pro- 
cession of the world’s children, all seeking to join hands in a oneness where none is 
an outsider. 

Robbie Trent has written Always There is God, (Abingdon-Cokesbury). Here 
are found various beautiful Bible passages adapted or simplified into brief, poetic 
little paragraphs about God’s making the world. 














Coast to Coast 


Omega Chapter 


A panel of foreign students representing some 
eight hundred students from different lands were 
featured at the opening meeting of Omega Chap- 
ter in October. The second meeting was called 
“Teachers Face Their Problems.’’ At this session, 
consultants in the fields of guidance and of ele- 
mentary and secondary subject matter areas were 
on hand to help solve problems for beginning 
teachers, who were guests at the meeting. A 
highlight of the spring activities was the joint 
initiation with Stanford University on the Stan- 
ford campus at which Dr. Beulah Tatum presided. 
The activities were planned jointly by the North- 
ern California and San Jose Alumne Chapters. 
New officers are Evelyn Roberts, President; Una 
Butz, Vice-President; Ruth Schwabacher, Secre- 
tary; and Lucille Burke, Treasurer. 


Alpha Theta Chapter of Washington, D.C. 


In developing their theme “Power of Educa- 
tion—Moral and Spiritual Values,” Alpha Theta 
Chapter has scheduled the following topics and 
speakers: “The Roots of Moral and Spiritual 
Values,” by Dr. Mildred S. Fenner, Managing 
Editor of the N.E.A. Journal; ‘‘Education—The 
Key,” by Dr. Ruth Coyner Little of the N.E.A.; 
“The First International Guidance Workshop— 
Hesse, Germany,” by Dr. Mitchell Dresse of 
George Washington University; a panel discussion 
on “The Role of the Teacher’’; and “Education 
and History,” by Dr. Elmer L. Kayser of George 
Washington University, Officers and committee 
heads carrying out the program include Miss 
Elsie Johnson, President, assisted by Mrs. Isabelle 
McClintock, Miss Katherine Ihrig, Miss Katherine 
Pagan, Mrs. Mary Curry, Miss Mary Stadtmuel- 
ler, Miss Jane Hill, Miss Margaret Fox, Mrs. 
Edna Yohn, Miss Anna Fort, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Howze, Mrs. Henrietta Howard, Miss Leila 
Hardesty. Mrs. Faith Novinger, Miss June Ayers, 
Mrs. Phyliss Rowe, and Dr. B. H. Jarman, 
faculty advisor. 


Alpha Pi Chapter, Wayne University 
Alpha Pj Chapter at Wayne University is work- 
ing toward the presentation of its annual “Swap 
Shop” to which all education students at Wayne 
University are invited to participate in the demon- 


stration and exchange of promising ideas. Other 
activities will include the presentation of a work- 
shop by Alpha Pi members majoring in art educa- 
tion, a program on guidance and placement, and 
a discussion on “The Exceptional Child” with 
Dr. Marie Rasey, of Wayne's psychology depart- 
ment as speaker. 


Central Ohio Alumnz Chapter 


The Central Ohio Alumnze Chapter, in co- 
operation with several other professional groups, 
is sponsoring a workshop cutting across subject 
lines. Consultant of the project is Dr. Dora 
Smith, of the University of Minnesota and the 
National Council of the Teachers of English. 
Central Ohio Alumnz are also largely responsible 
for the success of the dinner in which the four- 
teen honorary societies in education on the Ohio 
State University campus cooperate. Gertrude E. 
Stein, of Springfield, Ohio, is active in the follow- 
ing capacities: division chairman of the com- 
mittee on “Opera in American Schools,” North 
Central Division of the Music Educators National 
Conference; national committee member arrang- 
ing “opera workshop” for the same organiza- 
tion; charter member of new Zonta Club, in 
Springfield; instructor in English for foreign- 
born in evening school; has her own radio broad- 
cast in Springfield; chairman of radio and tele- 
vision for the Springfield Branch of A.A.U.W.; 
and is the chairman of “Research and Opera” for 
Ohio Music Teachers Association. 

Antoinette Lowry, teacher of physical educa- 
tion at Bexley, attended the World Olympics at 
Helsinki, and visited Scandinavia, Belgium, and 
Holland. Leona Glenn addressed the University 
of Kentucky Language Conference at Lexington, 
Kentucky. Verona Rothenbush is President of the 
Columbus English Club. Edith Keller, State 
Supervisor of Music for Ohio, participated in 
music workshops at Marion, Ohio, University of 
Dayton, Ohio State University, State School at 
Columbus, and others. She arranged for the music 
program at the Ohio State Fair and is working 
on the Ohio Sesquecentennial music committee. 
The M. A. Thesis of Talitha Herald, ‘Industrial 
Arts in Elementary Education,” is required read- 
ing in a number of courses in the College of 
Education at Ohio State. 
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Chicago Alumnz Chapter 


Because of the importance of the national and 
locaf elections this year, Chicago Alumnz Chapter 
has selected as its current theme: “To Strive for 
a Clear Understanding of Local, State, National, 
and International Problems, and To Stimulate 
Active Participation in Their Solution.” In line 
with this theme, subjects of meetings will in- 
clude: Citizens of Our State; Women’s Role in 
Public Affairs; the Responsibilities of Women 
at the Local Level; The Responsibility of Women 
as Citizens of the World. The May meeting will 
be devoted to a panel discussion by the research 
committee of the Chapter. This group has been 
conducting a survey of the guidance services 
of the schools in the Chicago area where our 
members are serving as teachers, administrators, 
or guidance counselors. Chicago Alumnz joined 
with the campus chapters from Northwestern 
University and the University of Chicago in a 
Founders’ Day dinner. 


Council Bluffs—Omaha Alumnz Chapter 


Members of the Council Bluffs-Omaha Chapter 
entertained the neighboring chapters of the Mis- 
souri Valley Conference at a regional meeting in 
November. Dr. Ruth Harris, National Vice- 
President, was the keynote speaker. Alumnz en- 
gaged in noteworthy activities include Miss 
Marie Blaze, who is president of the Omaha 
Business and Professional Women’s Club; Ruth 
Gorden, teacher in Council Bluffs, who is an 
exchange teacher to Sheffield, England; Mary- 
Ellen Patterson, chairman of the Missouri Valley 
Conference of Pi Lambda Theta, who has been 
elected secretary-treasurer of the Graduate 
Women’s Club at the Colorado State College of 
Education at Greeley for the summer of 1953; 
and Effie Norris, who has retired as librarian of 
a large high school and is now engaged in cata- 
loging the books in the hospital libraries of 
Council Bluffs and Omaha, 


Dayton, Ohio, Alumnz Chapter 


Marjorie Sanderson, Director of Nursing Edu- 
cation at Miami Valley Hospital, has been elected 
President of Dayton Alumnz Chapter for 1952- 
53. The Vice-President is Linda Dill Parker, ac- 
tive in Dayton Council on World Affairs, League 
of Women Voters, Civic Educational Projects, and 
Westminster Presbyterian Church Council on 
Social Education and Action. 

An interpretation of educational developments 
of present-day Europe was presented in the No- 
vember meeting under the direction of Alma 
Ward, school psychologist, assisted by European 
exchange teachers and visiting educators. 

Nettie Lee Roth, principal of the largest high 
school in Dayton, spent the summer in Europe 
and attended the Soroptimist International Con- 
vention in Denmark. 
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Evansville, Indiana, Alumnz Chapter 

A senior at Evansville College is now enjoying 
the benefits of the second annual scholarship 
awarded by the Evansville Alumnz Chapter. This 
grant of one hundred dollars is made at the May 
meeting of the Chapter, at which time the mem- 
bers and sponsors of the Future Teachers Clubs 
of the college and local high schools are guests. 
The 1951 award winner is now successfully teach- 
ing a first grade in the Evansville Public Schools. 
In developing their theme “The Power of Edu- 
cation,” the alumnz are sponsoring, among other 
activities, the following sessions: a joint luncheon 
with Delta Kappa Gamma, with a “Get Out the 
Vote’ theme; a joint dinner meeting with Phi 
Delta Kappa, at which newly elected members 
of the State Legislature will be guests; and an in- 
stallation of officers meeting at which Dr. Carolyn 
Guss, of Indiana University, will speak on dis- 
criminating between propaganda and truth. 

Mildred Hines has had an interesting experi- 
ence at Berea College where, as assistant li- 
brarian, she was privileged to process a very 
valuable collection of books recently left to the 
college. 


Fort Wayne, Indiana, Alumnz Chapter 


“Facing Issues’ is the theme for 1952-53 for 
the Fort Wayne Alumnz Chapter. Already there 
has been a meeting, held jointly with two chapters 
of Delta Kappa Gamma, at which there were 
talks on each of the two major presidential candi- 
dates. Another meeting will feature educational 
issues, as presented by a panel of speakers repre- 
senting various fields of culture. A third meeting 
will face moral and social issues. In addition 
to this local theme, the chapter will act as 
hostess next spring to the Pi Lambda Theta Area 
Conference at which the theme will be “Getting 
and Giving in Pi Lambda Theta.” The main 
speaker will be Dr. Margaret Ruth Smith. 


Indianapolis Alumnz Chapter 

In keeping with its theme, “The Teacher 
Broadens Her Horizon,” Indianapolis Alumnze 
Chapter has scheduled two of its members, who 
have spent the past year abroad, to address the 
March meeting. The speakers will be Roxie 
Smith, who has been teaching in England, and 
Mrs. Ruth Milhouse, who has spent the last 
year in Scotland. Dr. Ruth Harris, National 
Vice-President, was speaker at the November 
session. Officers for the coming year are Mrs. 
Lucille Kessler, Mrs. Margaret Ambroz, Mrs. 
L. V. Phillips, Doris Rushton, Virginia Moore, 
and Mrs. John Sullivan. 


Kansas City, Missouri, Alumnz Chapter 


The area meeting which includes Nebraska, 
Iowa, Kansas, and Missouri, was held in Omaha, 
Nebraska, on 


November 27. The conference 
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theme was ‘The Power of Education to Challenge 
in Each Individual the Responsibility to Achieve 
and Respect the Level of Intelligence.” Group 
discussions included: the classroom _teacher’s 
responsibility in establishing the idea of indi- 
vidual and different levels of excellence; teaching 
techniques to stimulate the child to reach the 
highest level of excellence; educators’ responsi- 
bility to the gifted child; and the desirability for 
teachers and prospective teachers to evaluate their 
own level of excellence. Other activities partici- 
pated in, or sponsored by, the Kansas City Alum- 
ne included a talk by Alma Ephriamson, 
UNESCO representative; a Christmas tea at the 
National College for Christian Workers; a tea 
for Future Teachers of America, and a talk on 
European trips by Mrs. James Rice Cowan and 
Miriam Weckman. Officers for the current year 
are, Nadine William, President; Hazel John- 
son, Vice-President; Marie McKee, Correspond- 
ing Secretary; Marjorie Detler, Treasurer; and 
Katherine H. Wilson, Keeper of the Records. 


San Diego Alumnz 


San Diego Alumnze Chapter has selected as its 
theme “The Power of Education in Training 
Women for Effective Citizenship.” Speakers who 
are helping the alumnz develop this theme, in- 
clude Mrs. Betty Marshall Graydon, a U. S. Com- 
missioner; Forrest Raymond, advertising manager 
of Gas and Electric Co.; Mrs. John Kelso, former 
president of National Deans Association; Mrs. 
Jean Paul Stone, member of Board of Directors 
of Y.W.C.A.; and Mrs. Stanley McKee, speaker 
at the Founders’ Day ceremony. 


San Jose Alumnz Chapter 


Dr. Dorothy Kaucher of the faculty of San 
Jose State College, who became an air passenger 
in the early 1920’s and who subsequently has 
made many flights in this country and in different 
parts of the world, has written a book, Ox 
Your Left, the Milky Way, in which she tells 
of her flying experience. In a review of this book 
for the San Jose Mercury-News, Sybil C. Hayes, 
book editor, said in part, ‘Descriptions of all of 
Dr. Kaucher’s trips are so picturesque and vivid 
that the reader feels like a traveling companion. 
She writes in a chatty way, giving her impressions 
and reactions. Her keen sense of humor shows 
throughout the book, Details include some of the 
people encountered in traveling and what she 
had to eat in the four corners of the world.” 

Mrs. Charles L. Suffield, former national cor- 
responding secretary, was one of five women 
invited to speak on a panel at Governor War- 
ren’s annual Traffic Safety Conference in Sacra- 
mento. Mrs. Suffield is serving as safety chairman 
for the Sixth District P.T.A., which has a mem- 
bership of over 29,000. 

Dr. Anne Aller, former associate professor of 
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health and hygiene at San Jose State College, told 
of her Mediterranean cruise at a recent meeting 
of the Chapter. Dr. Aller was particularly im- 
pressed with the primitive methods of agriculture, 
some of the results of recent Egyptian riots, 
poverty, and lack of sanitation. 


Santa Monica Bay Area Alumnz Chapter 


Since many of the alumne# members are con- 
tributors to the educational field today, the Santa 
Monica Chapter this year chose to “Feature Our 
Own” by hearing talks from some of them, and 
by social events where the alumnz might become 
better acquainted. The Annual Christmas Insti- 
tute Breakfast, which is held jointly with the Los 
Angeles Alumnz, Alpha Delta and Sigma Chap- 
ters, is being sponsored by the Santa Monica Bay 
Area Alumne this year. The alumnez are joining 
with Alpha Delta and Phi Delta Kappa of 
U.C.L.A. for their April meeting. Other items 
for the current year include talks by Joyce Clarke 
and Ruth Drewes on “Europe this Summer”; 
Beth Eby on “An Adventure in Teaching and 
Living in Wisconsin’; and Gladys Coryell on 
“The Journal—Behind the Scenes.” 


Southern Indiana Alumne Chapter 

Three Indonesians, who were spending several 
weeks on the campus of Indiana University, pro- 
vided an interesting discussion of life in Indo- 
nesia at the November meeting. Since the chap- 
ter’s meetings are held in the homes of members, 
this meeting gave the visitors a glimpse of an 
average American home, which they asked to see 
from cellar to garret. In March, Mrs. Sameya 
Fahmy, a graduate student in clinical psychology 
from Cairo, Egypt, gave an intimate picture 
of life in Egypt, its geography, products, histori- 
cal background, and educational system. The 
April meeting featured the installation of new 
officers and a talk on the status of women in 
Japan by Miss Mitae Teshima, a graduate of 
Japan Women’s University in Tokyo, Other meet- 
ings were devoted to a report of Biennial Coun- 
cil at Cornell and a tea for the local chapter of 
Future Teachers of America, sponsored jointly 
by the chapter with A.C.E. and Delta Kappa 
Gamma. Dr. Ruth Strickland, Professor of Edu- 
cation in the School of Education, is serving as 
Vice-President of the National Counference on 
Research in English and as Chairman of the 
Committee on International Contacts of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English. She has 
written several articles for Elementary English, 
the Journal of the National Council. Dr. Strick- 
land’s latest books include English Is Our Lan- 
guage—A Guide for Teachers of Grades I and Il, 
(D. C. Heath & Co., 1950), and Language Arts 
in the Elementary School, (D. C. Heath & Co., 
1951). 

Dr. Carolyn Weems Bookwalter is serving as 
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President of the Midwest Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation and as chair- 
man of the Research Council of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. Locally, she is a member of the Board 
of the Community Chest. 

Dr. Johnnie Rutland Smith is serving as Treas- 
urer of the Indiana Federation of Clubs and 
President of the Indiana League of American Pen 
Women. She is in demand as a Book-Reviewer 
and as a lecturer on UNESCO. 

In addition to serving as supervisor in the 
rural schools of Monroe County, Mrs. Lora 
Batchelor, immediate past worthy matron of the 
Bloomington chapter of Order of the Eastern Star 
and grand organist of the Indiana Grand Chapter, 
is the new Deputy of District 7 of the Indiana 
Grand Chapter. 

Miss Blanche Wellons is serving her second 
year as President of the Bloomington Branch of 
A.A.U.W. 

Mrs. Lucy Linville Carmichael was elected 
a member of the Executive Committee of the 
Indiana Tuberculosis Association, and serves as 
Treasurer and Board member of the local As- 
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sociation. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Blewett, junior high school 
teacher, was recently elected President of the 
Bloomington Junior-Senior High School P.T.A. 

Mrs. Frida H. Arnett is completing a three- 
year term as Second Vice-President of the Indiana 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, Locally, she 
is on the Board of the Council of Social Agencies 
of Monroe County and is Historian and Music 
Chairman of Burton Woolery Unit of the Ameri- 
can Legion Auxiliary. 


Washington Alumnz Chapter 


“Moral and Spiritual Values Through Educa- 
tion’”’ is the theme of the Washington Alumne 
Chapter. Edward H. Lauer, of the University of 
Washington, was the speaker on this subject at 
the opening Fall meeting. The Founders’ Day 
dinner featured the initiation of Zeta members 
and affiliation of alumnae members. In March, the 
meeting will feature Helen Olson, chapter mem- 
ber, and a panel of members on Practical Applica- 
tion of Moral and Spiritual Values in the Actual 
Teaching Situations.” 
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officers. It will, of course, continue to be served by qualified people; but the chapters 
must assume two major responsibilities in order to assure such a result: (1) send 
names of nominees to the Nominating Committee and (2) vote, returning the 
ballot on time. And you, as a chapter member, also share in those responsibilities. 


Cordially, 


Brule thamten, lastcn 


President 
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NATIONAL OFFICERS 


POE Faicecnsiesstt.nteese BEULAH BENTON TATUM 
The Johns Ho aoe Os University 
Baltimore 18, Maryland 
ee BERNICE BAXTER 


Oakland Board of Education 
1025 Second Avenue 
Oakland 4, California 


PR 6 oo ook ¥0-7isie'o% DorotHy DaKIN 
State cone of Washington 
Pullman ashington 

PE as an.5d55500 448 sSeceversss RuTH HArris 


Stowe Teachers College 
St. Louis 13, Missouri 


RE eee perenne: GALETA KAar 
Elizabeth Peabody Elementary School 
1444 Augusta Boulevard 
Chicago 22, Illinois 

cg Ped 3 Os Seana a ep ee Grace WILSON 
Colorado State College of Education 
Greeley, Colorado 

po RIS oR Ce eee eae HELEN PEARSON 
777. Middle Drive, Woodruff Place 
sampnapelis 1, Indiana 

Consultant ........ 
Beardsley Lane 
Huntington, Long Island, New York 

Executive peeves eninkewuaese ee RutH M. MucGrorp 
The Johns go University 
Baltimore 18 aryland 


. KATHARINE PEASE BEARDSLEY 


STANDING COMMITTEES, 1951-53 


Committee on Constitutions 
Chairman 
Stowe Teachers College 
St. Louis 13, Missouri 
Mary Jane Lang, Frances Moore, Helen Pearson, Marie 
Strunk, Lettie Trefz 


Extension Committee 
GN i cvavedenenesessnee THELMA CHISHOLM 
1813 14th Avenue 
Seattle 22, Washingt 
Sue Arbuthnot, , | Eames bell, Siedye Dust: Mar- 
cia Edwards, Hazel L. os Henbeck, 
Betty Huggard, Rubylin Slaughter, Marie Tinker 


Finance Committee 
COE iiss doc ade ncarnsisneect HELEN PEARSON 
777 Middle Drive ; Woodruff Place, 
Indianapolis 1, Ind. 


Georgia K. Benjamin, “Bernice Baxter, Beulah Ben- 
ton Tatum 
Loan Fund Committee 
ERY FRO TOES ETHEL V. WoopEN 
2717 Fulton Avenue 


Toledo, Ohio 
M. Adeline Olson, Frieda Alice Renfro, Ruth Cotton, 
Merea Williams 
Program and Projects Committee 
a ee re ee ee eee 
Colorado State College of Education 
Greeley, Colorado 
Margaret Allen, Ida Borg, Lois Chatterley, Jane Cow- 
ell, Annabelle Cruikshank, elene Hartley, Alice 
Kemp, Ruth Martinson, Katherine McFall, Anne Mer- 
rill, Marilyn Nittler, Mary Jane Weller Reese 


Grace WILSON 


Committee on Public Affairs 
CR ic des vicwosaes beens MABEL CLAIRE STARK 
P.O. Box 2954 
Carmel, California 
Muriel Arends, Bernice Baxter, Matilda Bishop, Win- 
nifred Coombs, Dorothy Doty, Laura Hooper, Martha 
Kuhlmann, Yvonne Whitehurst Seidel, Johnnie Rut- 
land Smith 


Committee on Public Relations 
COAHMAB. «0 wrcccecivcsccsvcses B. ALICE CROSSLEY 
School of Education, Boston University 
Bay State Road 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Margaret’ K, aoe M. Virginia Biggy, Dorothy Cook, 
Marion de Col igny, Laura Drummond, Anna M. 
fears pe Lohr, Helen Loy, Marie McCabe, Adella 
ilan 


Committee on Publications 
CEE: ons esnseva cee enkearasavens GALETA KAAR 
Elizabeth Peabody Elementary School 
1444 Augusta Boulevard 
Chicago 22, Illinois 
Mary Ann Ackermann, Thelma Barnes, Mary A. Ber- 
en, Mary Aikin Burns, Lenore Geweke, Dorothy 
arpster, Vera Johnston, Mary Kitson, Glenda me 


Doris Reese, Maud Rupel, lla Ruslander, innie 
Wilkins 

Committee on Studies and Awards 
GI recncaaseadssneen MARGARET RUTH SMITH 


Wayne University 

Detroit 1, Michigan 
Sarita Davis, Marion Edman, Dorothy Hess, 
Kiefer, Roberta Shine 


Emma 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES, 1952-53 


Nominating Committee 
Chairman .. -Dr. LAURA HOOPER 
School of Education, " University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Marion de Coligny, Gertrude Esteros, Marie Strunk, 
Sylvia Vopni 
Committee on Membership Statistics 
Chairman .... .Dr. ALBERTA LOWE 
College of Education, "University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
Connie Pat Freeman, May V. Seagoe, Margaret Ruth 
Smith 


Committee on Permanent Headquarters 
Chairman .... -Dr. DorotHy VEON 
212 Willard ‘Hall, School’ of Education 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 
Agnes Samuelson, Beulah Van Wagnenen 


Committee to Study Loans and Awards 
oe RRR a tore, ane ane e MEREA WILLIAMS 
College of Education, University of Missouri 
Columbia, Mo. 


PRESIDENTS OF CHAPTERS AND JOURNAL 
CORRESPONDENTS, 1952-53 


ALPHA: President—Mrs. Bernadine Ford, 610 College 
Ave., Columbia, Mo. 
Correspondent—Miss Alice Pragman, 301 College Ave., 
Columbia, Mo, 
BETA: President—Miss Terry Hastings, 506 Euclid Ave., 
Syracuse 10, N.Y. 
Correspondent— 
GAMMA: President—Miss Allic Kay Grove, 1506 Lilac 
Lane, Lawrence, Kan. 
Correspondent— 
eae President—Mrs. Marie S. Rosiak, 110 Western 
, Aspinwall 15, Pa. 
Correspondent—Bhiss Betty Sad Sunderman, 222 N. 
Craig St., Pittsburgh 13, 
EPSILON: faa Betiy Jane Reed, 4610 42d 
Minneapolis 6, Minn. 
Comin ee oan Williams, 
ant St., ico Minn. 
ZETA: President—Miss Doris Anne Proctor, 308 Austin 
Hall, University of Washington, Seattle 5, Wash. 
Correspondent—Miss Elaine . Larsen, 547 E. 110th 
St.. Seattle 55, Wash. 
ETA: President—Dr. Josephine Caporale, 6112 Jefferson 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


2621 Pleas- 


Nettie-Alice Doolittle, Florence Fratcher, Nola Lee 
Haynes, Eileen French Steele 
Comsecpontont vam Mabel A. Flinn, 746 Marlyn 


Road, Philadelphia 31, Pa. 
THETA: President—Miss Martha Norman, 
Dubuque St., Iowa City, Iowa. 
Correspondent— 
hes President—Miss Kathleen McClain, 620 E. ist 
Bloomington, Ind. 
Pee to 

KAPPA: President—Miss Patricia A. Bellmer, 1670 Alder 

St., Eugene, Ore 
Carscependent—Stes. Alyce K. Carter, 2340-3 Patterson 
r., Eugene, Ore. 

LAMBDA: President—Miss Ruth Solomon, Dept. of 
Education, University of Chicago, 5835 Kimbark 
Ave., Chicago 37, Ill 

Correspondent— 

MU: President—Dr. Corinne Galvin, 401 W. State St., 
Ithaca, N.Y. 

Correspondent— 

NU: President—Miss Maxine Oyler, 
Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 

Correspondent Miss Ernestine Jacobs, 1017 Stewart 
Columbus, Ohio. 

XI: Preckdens--iline Ruth Lofgren, 1308 Geddes Ave., 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 


328 N. 


103 S. Algonquin 





eg a oy Helen Ryder, 1310 Granger Ave., 
Ann Arbor 
OMICRON: Prentdoni—Miss Janice Fullerton. 1601 R 
St., Lincoln. Neb. 
Correspondent—Miss Mary Ann Kellogg, 3510 Laura 
St., Lincoln, Neb. 
PI: President—Miss Ellen Bennison, Community Hall, 
Pullman, Wash. 
Correspondent— 
RHO: ey eo a in K. Bible, 
St., New York 6 
Comréspondent—Miss Csiherine P. Geary, 1250 Beach 
» New York 60, N.Y. 
SIGMAS ” President—Mzs. N Adeline Richardson, 5949 
Guthrie Ave., Los Angeles 34, Calif. 
Corres pondent— 
TAU: President—Miss Bests Ann Jacobsen, 409 Cam- 
bridge Ave., Grand Forks D. 
Correspondent— 
UPSILON: President—Miss Jean Bridenbaugh, Physical 
mo} for Women, Stanford University, Stanford, 
alif. 
ae Nancy Graham, Physical Educ. 
for Women, Stanford University, Stanford, Calif. 
CHI: President—Miss Agnes Delaney, 2900 N. Calvert 
Baltimore 18, Md. 
Cans ondent—Mrs. Mildred x: Fowler, 609 Cray- 
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combe Ave., Baltimore 11, 
PSI: President—Mrs. Virginia W. Tieman, 2625 Salado, 
Austin, Tex. 
Cones —iae Winnie Wilkins, 
ne, Austin, Tex. 
OMEGA: President—Mrs, Evelyn Roberts, 617 22d St., 


1404 Newfield 


Richmond, Calif 
Corres pondent—Miss Jovita Fitzgerald, 2001 Vine St., 
Berkeley 9, Calif. 
ALPHA ALPHA: a oa Irene Brinkmeyer, 43 
oreau Road, Tucson, Ariz. 
Correspondent—The President 

ALPHA BETA: President—Miss Bernice Duer, 

Hall, Madison, Wis. 
Correspondent— 
ALPHA GAMMA: President—Miss Virginia C. Joyce, 
63 Hathorne St., Salem, Mass 
Correspondent —Miss Elizabeth °. Lenk, Eaton Inn, 
Haverhill St., N. Reading, Mass. 
ALPHA DELTA: President—Miss Catherine Martin, 321 
Arnaz Dr., Los Angeles 48, Calif. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Enid Holsopple, 4631 Tobias 
Sherman Oaks, Calif. 

ALPHA EPSILON: President—Miss Mary Ellen Oliverio, 

1230 Amsterdam Ave., New York 27, N.Y. 
Correspondent— E 

ALPHA ZETA: President—Miss Ruth Glenn, Chapin 

Hall, Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl. 
Correspondent— 

ALPHA ETA: yf sen es yg Marie E. McCabe, 6 

Marie Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
Correspondent—Miss Eleanor Wells, 
Framingham, Mass. 

ALPHA THETA: President—Miss Elsie N. gen. 
2201 Hall Place, N.W., Washington 7, D.C. 
Correspondent—June Ayers, 13 Riggs Rd., N.E., 

Washington 11, 

ALPHA IOTA: President—Miss - Eckert, 

Marengo Ave., Pasadena 5, Calif ; 
Correspondent—Mtrs. Bettie Pellett, 679 Fifth St., 
Puente, Calif. 

ALPHA KAPPA: President—Miss Dorothy Harpster, 310 
W. Nittany Ave., State College, Pa. ; 
Correspondent—Miss Betty Delavan, 121 W. Fair- 

mount Ave., State College, Pa. 

ALPHA LAMBDA: President-—-Miss Pat Lang, Delta 
Gamma Box, Southern Methodist University, Dallas, 
Tex. 

Correspondent—Miss Joan Matthews, Zeta Tau Alpha 
Box, S.M.U., Dallas, Tex. 

ALPHA MU: President—Mrs. Ruth C. Roberts, 

Morningrise Pl., Albuquerque, N.M 
Correspondent—Miss Mary Menaul, 2205 N. Broad- 
way, Albuquerque, N.M. 

ALPHA NU: President—Miss Zel!a R. Ruslander, 1290 

Delaware Ave., Buffalo 9, N.Y. ; 
Correspondent —Miss Marion Kramer, 265 Winspear 
Buffalo 15, N.Y. 

AL PHA. ‘OMICRON: | President—Mrs. Barbara Pigford, 

1715 Seventh Ave., Greeley, Colo. 
Correspondent— 

ALPHA PI: President—Miss Margaret Tuovilla, 

Linwood, Detroit 21, Mich. 
Correspondent— 

ALPHA XI: President—Miss Betty Jean Mates, 3249 

Buffat Rd., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Correspondeni— 

ALPHA RHO: President—Miss Barbara Hoppock, 

Broadway, Boulder, Colo. 
Correspondent— 

ALPHA SIGMA: President—Miss Tommie McKay, Box 

2776, Texas State College for Women, Denton, Tex. 
Corres bondent— 

CENTRAL MISSOURI ALUMN&:: President—Dr. Caro- 

line Hartwig, 115 W. Parkway Dr., Columbia, Mo. 
Ce .. McKay, 714 Maryland 


Columbia, Mo. 
CENTRAL OHIO “ALUMNA: President—Miss Talitha 
Herold, 199 Twelfth Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 
Correspondent—Miss Harriet Dieter, 2034 Iuka Ave., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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195 Union Ave., 
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CHICAGO ALUMNA: President—Mrs. Vera H. Wert- 
heim, 654 E. 83d Pl., Chicago 19, Ill. 
Correspondent —Mrs. 5152 S. Park- 
way, Chicago 15, Ill. 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, OMAHA ALUMNA: President— 
Miss Marion E. Dodderer, 3511 N. 48th St., Omaha 
4, Neb. 
es ag oy Mary-Ellen Patterson, 
t., Omaha, Neb. 
DAY TON ALUMNA: President—Miss Marjorie Sander- 
son, Miami Valley Hospital, Dayton, Ohio. 
Correspondent -Miss Lucille Wallace, 421 Red Haw 
Rd., Dayton 6, Ohio. 
DETROIT ALUMN2:: President—Mrs. Ellsworth C. 
Owen, 688 Collingswood Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Roger A. Van Bever, 4819 Ash- 
land Ave., Detroit 24, Mich. 
EVANSVILLE ALUMNA: President—Miss Mary Eller- 
man, 101 St. James Blvd., Evansville 14, Ind. 
Correspondent—Miss Sall ibelle Royster, 630 E. Black- 
ford Ave., Evansville, Ind. 
FORT WAYNE ALUMN2: President—Miss Emma E. 
Kiefer, 2124 Wells St., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Correspondent—Miss Leah Ruth Miller, 441 E. Wild- 
wood Ave., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
G RAND FORKS ALUMNZ:: gar nt— oo ne M. 
Johnston, 416 S. Fourth , Grand F Zorks, N. 
Corres pondent— 
INDIANAPOLIS ALUMNZ:: President—Mrs. Lucile 
Kessler, 3135 Washington Blvd., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Correspondent—-Mrs. Irene Titus, 124 N. Denny St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
KANSAS CITY ALUMNZ: President—Miss Nadine 
Williams, 47 West 58th St., Kansas City 2, Mo. 
Correspondent—Miss Mabel Lofgren, 3030 Walrond, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
LONG BEACH ALUMNZ: President— 
Doerr, 315 S. Sloan Ave., Compton, 
Correspondent— Mrs. Ruth Gardner Denton, 
culty Ave., Bellflower, Calif, 
LOS ANG ELES ALU beige at President—Mrs. Jane Sie- 
mens Clarkson, 5171 Coliseum St., Los Angeles 16, 
ali 
Correspondent—Dr. Zelma L. 
Dr., Los Angeles 39, Calif 
METROPOLITAN NE W Y ORK ALUMN2:: President 
—Miss Jean Fraser, 23 Old Mamaroneck Rd., White 
Jains, N.Y. 
- respondent—Dr, 


L ouise Daugherty, 


2218 Pink- 


-Miss Beth 
Calif. 


5812 N. 


Huxtable, 2221 Moreno 


_ Louise Price, 606 W. 116th St., 

Yo N.Y. 

NORTHERN CALIFORNIA ALUMNA: President—Dr. 
Louise S. Cobb, 475 Vermont Ave., Berkeley 7, 
Calif. 

Co aa ‘ttg: ls mg Dessthy 


San Leandro, Caiif , 
NORTHERN INDIANA ALUMNA: President 
Alice Fox, 1232 Prairie St., Elkhart, Ind. 

Correspondent— 
NORTHERN OHIO ALUMN2:: President 


Sumner, ane Fernway, Cleveland 11, 


Cor rrespondent 

PASADENA - ALUMNE: President—Miss Pauline 

Handy, 2075 Lambert Dr., eerage 8, Calif. 
Correspondent Miss C. Lorene Fritch, 1819 Kirby Rd., 
Glendale 8, Calif. 

PORTLAND ALUMN2:: President—Miss Maxine M. 

Tripp, 7529 N. Chicago St., Portland 3, Ore. 
Correspondent—Miss Helen E. Schnaper, 2424 N.E. 
Couch, Portland 15, Ore. 

ST. LOUIS ALUMNZ& President—Miss Harriet Webster, 
_, 1359 McCutcheon St., St. Louis 17, Mo. 
orrespondent— 

SAN DIEGO ALUMNA: President—Miss Helen F. Dil- 
lon, 2274 Juan St., San Diego 3, Calif. 

Correspo ondent 

SAN JOSE ALU MNZ: President 

N. Second St., San Jose, Calif 
Correspondent—Mrs. Lois Suffeld, 205 Alamaden Ave., 
if. 


Pettit, 12960 Neptune 


Mrs. 


Miss Zara 
Ohio. 


Mrs. Lois Pry or, 819 


n Jose, Ca 

SANTA BARBARA ALUMNA&: President—Mrs. Mar- 
jorie Gunnerson, Mesa Schoo] Lane, Santa Barbara, 
Calif. 

Correspondent— 

SANTA MONICA BAY AREA ALUMNA: President— 
Miss Katherine Hawkins, 1927 Vista del Mar, Holly- 
wood 27, Calif. 

Correspondent 

SOUTHERN INDIANA ALUMNA&: President—Mrs. 

Mary H. Neill, 309 E. Third St., Bloomington, Ind. 
— pondent- — Frieda Arnett, 314 N. Dunn St.. 
3loomington, 

SPORANE ALU MN: President—Mrs. Dorothy Allen 
Hartung, E. 16201 Sprague Ave., Veradale, Wash. 
Correspondent—Miss Marcella Smith, E. 8712 Har- 
rington, Dishman, Wash. 

TOLEDO ALUMN2:: President—Mrs. Eula Upp, 3336 
Drummond Road, Toledo, Ohio. 

Cerne -Miss Helen Holt, 2204 Fulton, Toledo, 
Ohio 

WASHINGTON ALUMN@ 

Gilbreath, 5306 9th Ave., 
Correspondent— 
WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA ALUMNAE: President— 
Miss Lucille E. O’Donnell, Apt. 5, 701 Brownville 
Rd., Pittsburgh 10, Pa. 
Correspondent—Miss Laura M. Braun, 4909 Sciota St., 
Pittsburgh 24, Pa. 


Matilda 
Wash. 


Mrs. 
N.E. Seattle 5, 








